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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——=———— 

IGNOR CRISPI has formed his Cabinet, and has made a 
\) passionate appeal to the Italian Chamber to support him 
in forming a “unified party ” from all groups, who shall devote 
themselves to rescuing Italy from her present situation, as 
they once devoted themselves to winning her independence. 
He calls for “a truce of God,” and declares that to oppose the 
Ministry would be a crime. There must, however, he warns 
the country, be no delay; and though all possible economies 
will be effected, it is useless to try ineffectual remedies, and 
the country must submit to heavy sacrifices. It is understood 
that Signor Crispi has the King’s strong support, on condition 
that he will not reduce the number of corps d’armée ; but it is 
by no means certain that Italians are ready for more taxation. 
The dread of reducing establishments at the same time weighs 
uponall the groups; and it may be necessary, before anything 
effective can be accomplished, to appeal directly to the people. 
Fortunately, Signor Crispi, though an unscrupulous man, is 
also a most determined one, and he possesses the advantage 
that his countrymen, while differing as to his policy, entertain 
no doubt as to his capacity, if supported, to put things 
straight. The one difficulty is to do it without pressing too 
heavily upon the springs of industry. 


The Anarchists, as a cosmopolitan party, have suffered a 
severe blow this week. The actual author of the Barcelona 
outrage, one José Codina, has been arrested, and has revealed 
the names of six accomplices. Hitherto, the Anarchists 
arrested have refused to betray their accomplices; and José 
Codina’s weakness will greatly weaken the confidence of the 
associates in each other. The Spanish authorities intend, it is 
said, to try all seven by court-martial, and all will probably 
be executed. The court-martial is probably necessary to 
avoid terrorism on juries, but the executions are surely unwise. 
The first rule in dealing with secret societies of this type is 
never to execute those who confess, and give information 
which increases the preventive ability of the police. It is to 
its determined adherence to this rule, that the Thuggee 
Department in India owes much of its success. To execute 
after confession is like refusing quarter in battle. It only 
makes enemies fight like cornered wolves. 


The Anarchists of France, Spain, and Germany are taking 
refuge in Switzerland, and the Republican Government feels it 
necessary to strengthen the laws. With this view, the Federal 
Council of Berne propose a law providing that every one who 
incites to crime shall be punished with hard labour; that 
any one who manufactures, carries, or keeps explosives 
for a criminal purpose shall be sentenced to a minimum 
term of fifteen years’ penal servitude; that any one who 
uses such explosives shall have hard labour for life; and 
that the printers or sellers of incendiary publications shall be 
punished by a fine of £400 or imprisonment, or both. That is 





like the French laws, to the power of detection or surveil- 
lance. Its main use will be to prevent the circulation of 
Anarchist literature intended to be sold in the countries sur- 
rounding Switzerland,—a practice of which the Governments 
of those countries have repeatedly complained. It is not 
expected that the Bills will be resisted, as the Swiss are not 
Anarchists, and the right of asylum is not called in question, 
The refugees are only compelled to abstain from using their 
refuge as a camping-ground from which to wage their warfare 
against humanity. 


Mr. Gladstone had a very delicate task to perform on Thurs- 
day night. The Duke of Edinburgh enjoys two grants from 
the nation,—one of £15,000 a year voted in 1866, and one 
of £10,000 a year voted on his marriage in 1873. His Royal 
Highness has now, however, succeeded to the throne of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and it might have been expected that he would 
surrender these allowances. He has, however, only surrendered 
one (the larger), and Mr. Gladstone had to defend that course 
of conduct. He was, we fancy, rather puzzled; and only 
argued that the Duke wished to spend part of the year in 
England, and wanted the £10,000 a year to keep up Clarence 
House, which is a “ British expenditure.” We have always 
defended the Royal allowances, which seem to us beseeming 
in a Monarchy, but we cannot defend this arrangement. The 
Duke, as a Sovereign, is not subject to our laws, even when 
residing in England—vide the Johore case decided only last 
month—and if Germany were to go to war with us, he ought to 
command the German Fleet against our own. He should not 
therefore enjoy any appanage as a British Prince. It is 
suggested that Duke Ernest wasted the Coburg-Gotha 
property, and Duke Alfred therefore wants money; but what 
business is that of Englishmen? Let him ask the £10,000 
a year from his own subjects. The Georges, no doubt, 
had Civil Lists both from Hanover and England, but then 
they reigned in both,—that is, they did duty for their money. 
For once we think Mr. Labouchere right in his protest, 
though, doubtless, had he been admitted to the Cabinet he 
would not have made it. 

The Accrington election will be satisfactory to neither party 
in the State.’ It is a case of honours divided. The Glad- 
stonian comes in as before, but with a majority less than half 
of what it was in 1892. Mr. Leese polled 5,822 votes, and Mr. 
Hermon Hodge 5,564,—majority, 258. In 1892 Mr. Leese 
polled 6,019 votes, and Mr. Hermon Hodge 5,472, so that while 
the Unionist candidate has increased his poll by 92 votes on 
a no doubt diminished register, the Gladstonian has not 
obtained so many votes as he obtained a year-and-a-half ago, 
by 197. The difference is all in the right direction, but 
it is not difference enough, considering that we are now 
approaching the end of the most laborious, ambitious, con- 
tentious, and fruitless Session of which this century has any 
record. One reason, no doubt, why Mr. Hermon Hodge did 
not do so well as he might have done is that he “‘ wobbled ”— 
in other words, showed himself open to pressure, and inclined 
both to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill,—the contracting-out question,—and 
this never answers, and never ought to answer. What con- 
stituencies can seldom endure is a candidate who does not 
know his own mind, or else will not tell it. 


The naval debate of Tuesday had a good deal of the old 
clearness and interest which the debates of the House of 
Commons have lately lost. Lord George Hamilton’s motion 
laid it down that it was necessary for the safety of the King- 
dom and the security of our commerce that a considerable 
addition should at once be made to our Navy, and called 
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upon the Government to make a statement of their inten- 
tions in order that immediate action should be taken thereon. 
He stated that if he could have gained from the Government 
any clear admission that they saw the danger, and were taking 
immediate steps to guard against it, his motion would never 
have been made. But he and his friends had exhausted every 
means at their disposal to elicit such a declaration from the 
Government, and in vain. The peril is not immediate, but it 
cannot be averted without taking immediate action. Battle- 
ships cannot be built in a day, or even in a year or two. 
What is happening is this, that France and Russia are 
adding to their naval strength at a much more rapid rate 
than England. If we are only just safe now, in two or three 
years’ time, without prompt and strong measures, we shall 
not be safe at all. For example, in the next financial year, 
France will be adding to her Navy six battle-ships, and will 
commence in the course of the year three more, nine in all, 
with a tonnage of 106,000 tons; Russia will be building 
six, and in that year will commence two more, in all eight, 
with a tonnage of 90,000 tons; while England, unless 
new preparations are at once made, will have only three 
building, with a tonnage of 42,000 tons. In other words, in 
the course of the next financial year, France and Russia will 
be preparing to increase their Navy by seventeen battle-ships, 
with a tonnage of 196,000 tons; while we shall be preparing 
to increase our Navy by only three battle-ships, with 
42,000 tons. That is, the English Navy will be losing 
ground relatively to these two Navies by a difference 
against us of fourteen battle-ships and 154,000 tons. More- 
over, two of our three ships have only been commenced 
in the last fortnight. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply was much more alarming than Lord 
George Hamilton’s attack. He treated the attack as a mere 
party move; declared that there was not any ground for 
naval anxiety, such as there was, for instance, in 1884, when 
his own Government admitted that the public had good 
grounds for anxiety, and when Lord Northbrook made a 
frank statement of his plans ; but now Mr. Gladstone declines 
to make any statement at all before the usual time. He 
declares that even if we made no additions to the Navy at 
allin the next five years, in 1898 France and Russia would 
have only a majority of eight battle-ships over us, and even 
those of less total tonnage than ours; but it was ridiculous to 
suppose that we should make no additions to our Navy in five 
years. In other words, Mr. Gladstone declines to see any 
danger in the vast naval strides which the Navies of France and 
Russia are making, and in their rapidly lessening inferiority 
as compared with England, though we depend for our safety 
wholly on our Navy, and have a commerce distributed over 
the whole surface of the globe which it would be ruin to us 
to have destroyed, while France and Russia have need of 
Navies almost only for aggression, their vast armies being 
much more than equal to the protection of their shores. Mr. 
Gladstone’s refusal to recognise any ground for uneasiness is 
to us much more alarming than even Lord George Hamilton’s 
dismay. 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was very pregnant. Our Empire, he 
said, which depends for its safety wholly on its Navy, is in 
some respects more difficult to defend than any the world has 
ever seen. So far from the Conservatives regarding this as a 
party attack, they think it infinitely less important what 
the Government of the country may be, than they con- 
sider it “whether there shall be a country to govern.” If 
the Government would do what the Conservatives want, the 
Conservatives care not at all how the Government choose to 
set about it. Sir Charles Dilke (who walked out without 
voting) followed with a speech that represented the danger as 
far greater than even Lord George Hamilton had represented 
it. He declares that our Mediterranean and Channel Fleets 
combined are already outnumbered by the French Mediter- 
ranean Fleet taken alone. We could not hold the Mediter- 
ranean against the French in case of war. Then, again, our 
relations with France are not satisfactory, and in case of war 
we should have no allies. There is no Power in Europe so 
unpopular as England. In short, Sir Charles Dilke is as 
profoundly pessimist as Mr. Gladstone is optimist. 


After a good deal of unimportant discussion, Mr. Chamber- 
lain made a very powerful speech. He pointed out that 





in 
Russia and France are now spending between them eye 


year two-and-a-half millions more on naval “ constrnetion » 
than we are spending, and are altering the relative power of 
their naval forces as compared with ours at that rate - 
declared that as our Navy is our only real defence, the pre ‘ 
rule is to let all the Powers know that if they ineni 
their navies, we shall increase ours in the same Proportion 
and then they will no longer engage in so useless a struggle, 
To this, Sir William Harcourt made the very imprudent 
reply, that “the more you build ships or increase your Ng 
the more will the other side be led to do the same.” BY 
that is nonsense. Our Navy is our single real defence and 
to keep that strong enough to hold the sea is a measure of 
mere defence. We do not pretend to compete with Continenta} 
armies; and for us naval supremacy is mere sober precaution, If 
England is to go on Sir William Harcourt’s policy of not 
building, in order to assuage alarm abroad, the panic in England 
will grow as fast as the imperiousness of other naval Powers 
Sir William Harcourt gave a list of our battle-ships, which, 
as Mr. Goschen remarked, would have been more appropriate 
at the opening of the debate than at its close; but he ignored 
the central question,—which is not one concerning ony 
superiority now, but concerning the danger in the rapid 
decline of that superiority under the spasmodic efforts of 
France and Russia. Mr. Gladstone’s majority was 36 
(240 to 204). But not one Gladstonian expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with the naval situation. In spite of 
their unanimity, the anxiety amongst the Gladstonians js 
profound. 


On Wednesday, the House of Commons considered Lord 
Dudley’s amendment to the Employers’ Liability Bill. Mr, 
Asquith moved to disagree with it as “ mischievous in sub. 
stance and impracticable in form,” and criticised severely the 
proposal to make the Board of Trade decide what was 
reasonable compensation, and the Treasury decide whether 
the employers were solvent. Mr. Asquith, to support his 
contention, quoted Lord Salisbury on betterment: “What 
could be more monstrous than to introduce the nominee of a 
Government department to determine a difficult question 
like this? It would be sure to give rise to friction and 
political disagreements.” Mr. Chamberlain, who defended 
the principle of Lord Dudley’s amendment, ridiculed the 
notion that the Bill provides greater securities against acci- 
dents : “ You cannot make a workman more careful by putting 
an extra liability upon the employer. Yet that is what the 
Bill proposes to do.” As an example of the folly of stopping 
voluntary schemes for insurance, Mr. Chamberlain quoted 
the testimony of the Secretary of the Shipping Federation. 
Within the last few weeks over £700 had been promptly paid 
in compensation for the loss of life which took place during 
the recent gale. But in “not one single case could com- 
pensation have been claimed under the law.” Mr. McLaren 
had some difficulty in explaining how it was that he, the 
author of the contracting-out amendment in the Commons, 
could not support Lord Dudley’s amendment. It was pro- 
bably on this account that he filled his speech with the 
grievances of a London and North-Western employé. On 
a division, the Government carried their disagreement with 
the Lords by 62 (218 to 151). 


The Indian Loan Bill for £10,000,000 has passed both 
Houses after debates which we have adequately characterised 
elsewhere. We must mention here, however, that the money 
was urgently required to meet the demands of January, and 
that if the India Office cannot sell its bills, another loan will 
be required before the close of next Session. The Office, as 
represented by Lord Kimberley and Mr. George Russell, 
hopes that the demands for its bills will revive; but 
there is not as yet one particle of evidence that it will. 
On the contrary, the remittance of silver to India instead 
of Government bills is increasing, and so is the export 
of textile fabrics. We are usually optimists about Indian 
finance; but it is pretty evident that the Government 
is just now stumbling along blindfold, and risking a very 
serious situation. Another loan would gravely affect Indian 
credit on this side; and yet, if the India Office sells its bills 
for what they will fetch, it may send down the rupee for ex- 
change purposes to little above a shilling. Mr. Courtney says 
the rate cannot sink below 1s. 23d., because the Government in 
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India must take gold at 15 Rs. to the pound; but has he 
allowed for the effect of panic ? 


M. Goblet, who has been Premier, and is now leader of the 
French Radicals, has introduced the first Collectivist Bill into 
the French Chamber. He proposes that whenever a mining 
strike has lasted too long, the State shall resume possession 
of the mine. If the strike was not caused by the fault of the 
lessees, they are to receive indemnity at the rate of half the 
capital value as reckoned from a calculation of the last five 
years’ profits. The State is to work the mine at first, but 
afterwards to make the miners themselves its lessees. The 

roposal, with those terms of compensation, is, of course, sure 
to be rejected; but, as we have argued elsewhere, there 
is a drift in the French mind towards trying Collectivist 
experiments which renders such a proposal one of serious 
importance. It must not be forgotten that technically the 
Bill does not propose confiscation, the State in France 
being the freeholder of all mines, as it would have been 
in England, but that the Baronage, after a fierce struggle over 
the matter, defeated the Crown. It must be added that 
M. Goblet, in proposing such inadequate compensation, is 
possibly influenced by some pessimist calculations as to the 
exhaustibility of the mines. 





The farmers and landlords of Central Europe are quite 
beside themselves with fury. The “agrarian” party in Ger- 
many declare formally that they will never pardon Count 
Caprivi—which means the Emperor—for his Free-trade 
Treaties, and in Austria they are mooting proposals such as 
one expects from Socialists. The Farmers’ Congress which 
met in Vienna on December 17th, actually proposed that the 
State should take over all mortgages, that they should be 
“protected” against the competition of Yungary, and that 
the State should fix such a minimum price for corn as should 
allow rents to be paid easily. The mortgage idea would in 
the end make the State universal landlord, and the minimum 
price idea is really our own sliding-scale, which broke down 
on trial. The truth is, that all landed property in Europe is 
suffering heavily from low profits, and that landlords and 
farmers alike cannot reconcile the new prices with their old 
obligations. They must in the end do like other tradesmen 
inthe same circumstances, go into liquidation, and live on 
little; but intermediately they struggle furiously, and want 
to use their votes. They will fail in Germany, and probably 
in Austria, for the Crown is so much against them as to be 
ready to accept Universal Suffrage. 


The Times has received information from Rio de Janeiro 
down to December 6th, but it no way clears up the situation. 
Fighting goes on incessantly in the harbour between the 


' Fleet and the forts, but neither side obtains any permanent 


advantage. Noexplanation is given as to whence Admiral de 
Mello draws his supplies of munitions, which, after months of 
fighting, appear to be inexhaustible; nor is there the smallest 
clue as to the probable termination of the ruinous struggle 
beyond a statement that the war on the Government side is 
maintained by Marshal Peixoto alone, and that on his death 
the whole of Brazil would submit to the Admiral’s authority. 
As there is no evidence that the Marshal is going to Cie, that is 
but an indefinite guide to calculation. With regard to the 
prospect of a Restoration, the Provinces are said to be 
monarchical, and Admiral de Gama, who is most popular, 
and who has joined the insurgents, is on the same side; 
but it is by no means certain that Brazil will be allowed 
to choose freely. The Americans are strongly opposed to a 
restoration, and Mr. Cleveland is increasing the American 
fleet on the coast, ostensibly to protect American interests, 
but really, it is suspected, to menace the Brazilian fleet, 
should its commanders attempt to proclaim an Emperor. 
The pretext would be, of course, that Europeans were 
secretly interfering with the development of a South 
American State. 


San Francisco has just lost a very remarkable man—Mr. 
William Coleman—the chief facts of whose life are well 
recorded in Thursday’s Times. On no Jess than three occa- 
sions, he stepped in when the affairs of the State and city had 

me involved in anarchy, assumed the powers of a Dictator, 
put down mob-rule and mob-violence, established law and 


order, and then quietly went back to his country house. The 
first occasion was in 185], when San Francisco was invaded 
by the scum of the diggings, and practically passed into the 
hands of a gang of desperadoes. Mr. Coleman, whose first 
public act, by the way, was to stop the lynching of a supposed 
murderer, thereupon formed a Vigilance Committee, and soon 
cleared the city. Five years later, however, the rowdies again 
got the upper hand, and Mr. Coleman was called back to 
restore order,—which he did. His next dictatorship was in 
1877, when the notorious labour agitator, Dennis Kearney, 
“went for ” the capitalists and the Chinese, “ openly boasting 
that he would murder the latter, and burn the homes and 
warehouses of the former.” Once more the respectable classes 
appealed to Mr. Coleman; and in twenty-four hours he had 
five thousand citizens under arms, and after a single conflict 
in the streets, the rioters were put down. It is a significant 
fact that Mr. Coleman was never in the course of his career 
elected to hold any public office. Not long ago, Mr. Coleman’s 
business house failed, and he was only able to pay his creditors 
40 per cent. But though he obtained a full discharge, this 
did not satisfy him; and he never rested till he had earned 
enough to pay his debts in full. The last payment was only 
made a short time before his death. Such men are the real 
safeguards against Revolution. If France had possessed a 
man of that kind in each of her great cities, there would have 
been no Reign of Terror. 


On Tuesday, the British South Africa Company held its 
annual meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel. The chairman, 
the Duke of Abercorn, was able to congratulate the share- 
holders upon the fact that the Matabele war was practically 
over. ‘The natives from all parts are coming in, and laying 
down their arms, and no temporary delay or reverse can now 
affect the successful issue of the military operations.” During 
the past year, the Beira Railway had been opened, the Bech- 
uanaland Railway Company formed, and mineral rights 
over the whole of Khama’s country acquired, and at no 
distant date the Company hopes to be able “to open up and 
turn to profitable account our field of operations north of the 
Zambesi.” The Duke of Fife spoke in the same optimistic 
strain. The solicitor of the Company followed with an ex- 
planation of the Company’s financing operations in regard to 
the “Subsidiary Companies ”—which strike one as belonging 
to that large class of business transactions which are more 
easily explained than understood. We do not doubt, how- 
ever, that the declaration twice made that “the increase in 
the capital of the Company from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 was 
only an apparent increase, and had put no money into the 
coffers of the Company,” will be regarded by the shareholders 
as specially comforting. We have no desire to dash the en- 
thusiasm of the shareholders in their moment of victory; 
but we cannot help feeling that, should the Company ever 
become unpopular, as it well may, a complicated system of 
financing and subsidiary companies may prove a serious cause 
of offence. Possibly that is quite unreasonable; but, if 
popular distrust comes, that will be but a poor consolation 
to men like the Dukes of Fife and Abercorn and Mr. Albert 
Grey. 


On Saturday last a party of newspaper correspondents and 
others made a trial-trip on the Manchester Ship Canal, which 
is now full from the Mersey to Salford Docks. As far as 
engineering considerations are concerned the canal is clearly 
a success, and we cannot doubt that a water-way, open at all 
times of the tide to ocean-going ships, will be a great benefit 
to the trade of Manchester. Whether the undertaking will 
ever pay interest on the £15,500,000 which it has cost, is 
another matter. The canal has a total length of 35} miles. 
Its average width at water-level is 172 ft. Its minimum depth 
is 26ft. Its minimum width at bottom is 120ft. The advo- 
cates of the canal note with special pride that when the 
steamer on the trial-trip was entering the canal, the Liverpool 
docks were all closed because of the low-tide. Hence they assert 
that at low-tide it will be better for steamers to come straight 
on to Manchester than to hang about in the Mersey waiting 
for high-water. On January Ist the canal will be open to 
all vessels. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 98 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NAVY DEBATE. 


HE most serious and the most alarming facts dis- 
closed by the debate of Tuesday last on the Navy, 
were the lines of action taken respectively by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Harcourt. Mr. Gladstone was in 
one of his most characteristic moods. Many years ago it 
was said of him, by one who was then among his most 
devoted followers, that he was the greatest master of 
debate ever seen, because, when his party was manifestly 
worsted on the merits of the case, he could at a moment’s 
notice select some minute point in the action of his oppo- 
nents, and attack it with such earnestness and indignant 
virtue that the tables seemed suddenly to be turned, so that, 
whilst the men behind him, who had felt themselves before 
to be in a hopeless dilemma, became exultant, his oppo- 
nents were reduced to a feeble tone of apology. Sir 
William Harcourt, on the other hand, is probably of 
all living statesmen the man who can most perfectly 
absorb expert evidence, and speak for his own purposes 
with a more complete knowledge of technical subjects, 
whether military or naval, than any soldier or sailor. 
There must have been some at the debate who heard him 
explain how he had been spending days at the Admiralty 
going carefully into the question under discussion, to 
whom the words must have recalled that famous court- 
martial on Colonel Crawley, which first assured Sir 
William’s public reputation. 

To begin with, in certain secondary, and not very im- 
portant, points, he was wholly in the right as to his facts ; 
and those who have been stating the case for the increased 
Navy were, we must say, with not very excusable careless- 
ness, altogether wrong. Thus—after the great meeting in 
the City—Mr. Arnold Forster earnestly begged all those 
who were present to take possession of certain literature 
on the subject which, he assured them, was to be relied 
upon in every particular. Yet in the sheet giving the 
battle-ships of European Powers, the ‘Inflexible’ and 
‘Dreadnought’ are classified as first-class battle-ships ; 
the ‘ Barfleur,’ ‘ Centurion,’ and ‘ Collingwood’ as second- 
class battle-ships. According to the Navy Lists, published 
for months before the meeting and the debate, and there- 
fore not possibly cooked for the purpose of either, the 
exact reverse is the fact. The two first-named ships 
are second-class, the three latter are first-class. More- 
over, according to the figures given by the Chambers 
of Commerce sheet, it is difficult to imagine on what 
principle any other classification could have been made. 
When, then, at the extreme end of the debate Sir 
William calmly recited by name the first-class battle-ships 
which he included in his statement, it is not difficult to 
imagine what confusion he carried into the opposing 
ranks. If these lists of Mr. Forster’s had been incorrectly 
drawn up, on what were they to depend as accurate? It 
was very necessary that even at the eleventh hour Mr. 
Goschen should protest that, as Sir William’s lists had, 
according to his statement, been ready for three weeks, 
they ought to have been laid before the House at an 
earlier period, and not in what was intended to be the last 
speech of the debate. Even as it is, we have not now the 
complete statement of the building going on by foreign 
Powers on which Sir William relied. On the real question, 
the broad issue of the actual safety of the country, Mr. 
Gladstone conclusively showed that the subject is so dis- 
tasteful to him that he has not mastered it at all. Sir 
William as completely showed that he understood it well, 
and recklessly used an advocate’s privilege to lead the 
House and the country off the true scent. 

In the first place, Sir William quietly assumed that the 
whole of our available first-class battle-ships are, or would 
be at the moment of war, concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean. He scouted the idea of our having to evacuate 
that sea when we had all these ships there, whereas the 
only ground on which experts have ever declared that it 
would be necessary at the beginning of war to withdraw 
our ships to Gibraltar is the fact that it is certain 
that at that moment, these ships would not be there. 
They are not there now, and Sir William’s calculations 
assume that on the outbreak of war we shall be able 
to send every available ship to the Mediterranean. 
Yet no one knows better than he does that the com- 
merce throughout the world which our Navy will 





i 
have to defend, must require a protection such as th 
French commerce has no need of. All this miserable 
clap-trap about the way in which in former days pa 
English ship was good enough for two Frenchmen, 
ignores all the facts of the Great War. When at 
the very beginning of it we had the opportunit 
because of civil broils, of seizing that very harbour of 
Toulon, which is now the great gathering-place of the. 
French Fleet, and then contained the better portion 
of it; when French naval officers could hardly main. 
tain any authority without being dragged before reyo, 
lutionary tribunals, it was small wonder if we were able. 
to drive them off the seas. When once all their crews 
had been prevented by the blockade, which we were thus 
able to establish, from ever exercising at sea, it was small 
wonder if we beat them in action after action. In the 
days of Suffren, the story was a very different one. Gir. 
Charles Dilke was the only man in the House who seemed 
ready to face the facts of even our present position. We. 
cannot afford, for the safety of the country, to amuse 
ourselves with these blatant phrases which probably de. 
ceive no one less than Sir William Harcourt himself. 
They are capital appeals to the jury. To any judge they 
are not merely unimpressive; they disclose a sinister 
willingness to run the risk of disaster trusting to the 
chapter of accidents. The speech would not be half go. 
dangerous as it is, if it did not exhibit such a plausible 
capacity for making the worse appear the better cause, 
It does not seem to us that any of the party leading 
articles we have seen, in the least do justice to it in this. 
respect. 

As to the future, the whole question turns upon the. 
standard that is to be aimed at. Sir William has shown, 
we think, that the Hamilton programme did fairly what 
was expected of it. It has not placed our Navy in sucha 
condition that, were war declared to-morrow, it would be 
possible to close up hostile fleets within their ports, or 
leave us adequate cruisers both for protecting our com- 
merce and for scouting purposes. It has left us witha 
very great inferiority in torpedo-boats. It in no wise 
meets those dangers to which Sir Charles Dilke drew 
attention, in which he certainly expressed the conviction 
of many able French sailors, who believe that the 
superiority of our sailors as such, which they do not 
dispute, will no longer be the determining factor of 
naval warfare, but that skill in construction and in 
mechanics, in which they think that they surpass 
us, will determine victory or defeat. It has left us 
for the moment with a decided superiority in battle. 
ships. That standard, however, inadequate as it is, 
is one to which Sir William objected when in Opposi- 
tion. There is not the smallest pretence in his or 
in any other speech delivered during the debate that 
Russia and France together are not now expending in 
new construction £2,500,000 per annum more than we 
are. All allusion to that all-important fact was carefully 
suppressed by him, being ingeniously covered over by 
mass of irrelevant details. No attempt to meet the fact 
is to be made till the new Estimates have passed the 
House next year. When those Estimates are framed, they 
are to be based on the assumption that we must not dare 
to do too much lest we should tempt Russia and France 
to do yet more, and in the meantime the country is to be 
cajoled by appeals to its national vanity, based on false 
analogies from the history of the past. For our own 
parts, it would be idle to deny that the effect of the 
whole debate has been to produce a sense of depression 
and anxiety. Is England ultimately to succumb to skill 
in debate? Are “debating advantages” habitually to be 
so taken by our statesmen against the interests of the 
country as to determine our fate ? 

For, after all, there was one advantage of this kind among 
the many that were recklessly seized by Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt which was more sinister than any. 
Throughout his speech, Sir William emphasised the 
assumption, which he has since been compelled to 
qualify in a manner fatal to the effect of his speech, that 
the data he put forward were those derived from his 
advisers at the Admiralty. He managed to make it 
sound as if all that he said was approved by them, 
though he cautiously avoided saying so. We believe 
that that plausible way of putting the matter disguised 
the fact that he is deliberately going counter to their 
advice, The most anxious minds at this moment in the 
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i , we believe, those of the Naval Lords of 
ay ore i a study of what, under these circum- 
stances, is possible in debate, Sir William’s reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain is a masterpiece. 





THE WASTE OF THE SESSION. 


HE House adjourned yesterday till Wednesday next, 
T after the longest and most barren Session which any 
one can remember. The early portion of the year was 

‘ in putting a great many measures on the stocks 
employed in putting a g . 
which the Government perfectly well knew there was no 
possibility of proceeding with. The middle of the Session 
was fully taken up with forcing a single gigantic measure 
through the House of Commons, and preparing it for 
a happy despatch in the House of Lords. The autumn 
Session has been occupied chiefly in the attempt to render 
two other measures, which, with the help of a little modera- 
tion and conciliation, might easily have been passed in a 
very practical and useful form, as unpalatable as possible 
to the House of Lords, in order that the conduct of that 
Assembly may be made to appear as obstructive as possible 
in the eyes of the country. Now it seems probable that 
a great part of January will be taken up in so altering 
the Poor-law, that the House of Lords may be inclined 
to reject that part of the Local Government measure, 
in which case the House of Commons would, of course, 
sacrifice the whole rather than accept any compromise 
proposed by the Lords. That is exactly what seems to 
have happened already in relation to the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, the Lords’ amendments on which were dis- 
agreed with by the House of Commons without even any 
suggestion of possible compromise. And if this course 
is also followed in relation to the Local Government 
Bill, we shall come to the end of the Session, as we 
have already come almost to the end of the year, with not 
a single great measure passed, with an utterly exhausted 
House of Commons, and with no result to show for the 
almost immeasurable labour of twelve whole months, 
except a new cause of quarrel between the two Houses, 
by the help of which Mr. Gladstone hopes to carry the 
next General Election and, therewith, his own discredited 
Irish policy. What is to be said of the statesmanship 
which can only boast of having sown the wind, in the 
earnest hope that it will reap the whirlwind ? 

In the first place, we should say that there could have 
been no worse ground of quarrel with the Lords than the 
judgment they passed on a purely, or almost purely, con- 
stitutional question,—namely, the expediency of relaxing 
the Union with Ireland. There could not by any pos- 
sibility be a subject on which “the masses” are more 
completely ignorant. And, indeed, they have shown their 
ignorance by their profound apathy. Mr. Gladstone’s 
own course illustrates and demonstrates that apathy. It 
is precisely because the masses enter so little into the 
Irish demand fora relaxation of the Union, that Mr. Glad- 
stone dare not seize upon that issue as the ground of 
an appeal to the people, and feels compelled to avail him- 
self of the advice given in the Newcastle Conference to 
sandwich Irish Home-rule between English measures 
which the masses do understand and care about, and to 
rest the appeal chiefly on those issues, and not on the 
issue for which he himself cares most. The appeal to 
the people has to be diverted from the question of the 
Union which is all-important, to comparatively insigni- 
ficant matters which are relatively unimportant, so that 
the people’s apathy on the big question may be concealed 
under their interest in the small questions. That is in 
itself a very serious blot on Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship, 
that he has had to appeal from an independent Assembly’s 
opinion to a democratic Assembly’s opinion on a subject on 
Which the democracy, as such, have really no opinion at all, 
though many of them are passively inclined to take the 
opinion of a venerable statesman who is opposed by almost 
every independent thinker of his own class. He cannot 
even say that he is deferring to the will of the people, 
because he dare not consult the people without mixing up 
the issue which they do not even suppose themselves to 
understand, with other issues which they do more or less 
understand, and on which they agree with him and not 
with his opponents. If we had the least reason to think 
that the masses seriously resent and reject the opinion of 
the classes on the Union with Ireland, we should at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that in bowing to the 





popular will, we were yielding to the inevitable; but we 
have no reason at all for so thinking. On the contrary, it 
is almost certain that Mr. Gladstone himself would not 
hope for a victory if he consulted the people of this 
country on Home-rule for Ireland, and on that subject 
alone. The very reason why the Session has been so 
utterly wasted is that he entertained no such hope. 
Instead of appealing to the constituencies directly the 
House of Lords rejected his great measure, he was obliged 
to prolong the Session to an intolerable length in order 
that he might forge new causes of quarrel with the House 
of Lords, in sonsequence of the profound apathy with 
which the English people regarded the one main cause 
of quarrel which he had elicited. The first of all 
necessities for him was to draw a red-herring across 
the track, in order that electors who were perfectly in- 
different about a Dublin Parliament, might appear 
to be in earnest, in their zeal for Parish Councils 
and the compensation for working men’s injuries. The 
first flaw in Mr. Gladstone’s strategy is, then, that it isa 
strategy intended to divert the people’s attention from the 
real point in dispute, just as a conjurer who wants to per- 
form his tricks without being found out, draws the atten- 
tion of his audience to an irrelevant detail of no significance 
at all, that he may effect his purpose unobserved. The 
Employers’ Liability Bill and Parish Councils Bill are 
effecting a necessary diversion from the subject of the 
Irish Home-rule Bill, and quarrels are being engrafted on 
them which would hardly have been stirred at all had it 
not been necessary to irritate the people against the House 
which rejected the Home-rule Bill. 

In the next piace, not only are false issues being grafted 
on a democratic policy of great importance in order that 
the true issue may be decided otherwise than on its 
merits, but the false issues so raised have a direct 
tendency to hurry the democracy into a dangerously 
sudden absorption of power, when it would otherwise 
have been quite natural as well as wise to make that 
absorption of power very gentle and gradual. The ques- 
tions raised on the Employers’ Liability Bill between the 
Trades-Unions and the railway employés, and the questions 
raised on the Parish Councils Bill between the ratepayers 
who will pay for the support of the poor and the com- 
pounders who will pay nothing, but who will often reap the 
advantage of an easier Poor-law, are both of them ques- 
tions of immense moment, if only that they are the great 
questions on which the new voters will learn to gauge 
their power, and to recognise that, if they choose to use 
it unscrupulously, they clearly can. Mr. Gladstone’s own 
bias would, we are sure, have been towards the utmost 
caution,—towards the most earnest wish for a very gradual 
initiation of the people at large into the handling of the 
political and social power they are gaining for themselves, 
if it had not been for his feud with the Lords and his wish 
to establish a great grievance against them. As it is, he is 
urging the people into a sudden and abrupt consciousness of 
their power, in order that he may use their influence for 
the overthrow of the one obstacle which stands between his 
policy and its success. He is making the social and local 
measures of the democracy far more sudden and violent 
in their operation than he otherwise would do, just 
because he wants to fill his sails with a popular breeze 
which he could not otherwise hope to obtain. Not only 
will the Irish question be settled on a false issue, if it is 
settled at all, but the English questions raised will be 
settled in a far more threatening and dangerous form than 
they would have assumed, if Mr. Gladstone had had no 
arricre-pensée beyond those social and local issues on which 
they ought to turn. The waste of the Session will be a 
treble waste. It will involve a waste of time and temper. 
It will involve a perversion of the popular judgment on 
the Irish question, by misdirecting the public attention to 
wholly irrelevant English questions. And it will injure 
the popular judgment on those English issues themselves 
by the necessity which the Government feel for irritating 
public feeling artificially against the House of Lords. 





THE SOCIAL PROSPECT IN FRANCE. 
Sige who study political letters from France with 

any care will be struck with one general feature in 
them. Their writers almost universally doubt whether 
any Ministry, however Conservative, will for any long 
period stand firm against “Socialist” encroachments. 
This is set down usually, especially by the Times’ corre- 
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spondent, to personal weakness in the Ministry, or to M. 
Carnot’s desire to keep all Liberals together in view of his 
own re-election, or to the system of grouping, under which, 
in France as in England, the tail very often wags the 
dog. All these causes, it is probable, have a certain 
effect; but the phenomenon endures so persistently, that 
there must be a deeper and more continuous reason 
for it; and we believe it to be this. The section of 
Frenchmen who have adopted what is called the 
“Socialist” idea—that is, who will sacrifice any other 
cause in order to make the wage-receivers of the 
country more comfortable—is more powerful in France 
than abroad it is commonly supposed to be. The 
peasantry who own land, or work on the metayer system, 
which is imperfect ownership, or hire farms, as in England, 
for money-rents, form still a large majority of the popu- 
lation, and may be considered, as far as their interests are 
concerned, free from the Socialist bias. They do not 
desire Collectivism, they abhor Anarchism, and they are 
not sincerely desirous of very high wages for industrials, 
which, as they perceive, will in the end affect their own 
pockets in the price they pay for goods. They can govern 
France if they please, and with a resolute leader they 
might try to do it; but the other side also has serious 
force behind it. If we understand Mr. Drage’s figures 
in his recent Report to the British Government, the 
industrials of France, aided by the class of agricul- 
tural labourers who own no land, and who sympathise 
with artisan discontent, make up a total of twelve 
millions, or a fraction less than a third of the whole 
population. The whole of this great multitude displays 
the French foible, the oveér-readiness to adopt “ ideas,” 
and has for the moment been captured by the idea 
named on the Continent “ Socialism,” that is, in reality, the 
idea that some social change ought to be made by which 
the position of wage-earners shall be improved. Most of 
them probably think that the best plan would be Collec- 
tivism, that is, the ownership of all the means of employ- 
ment by the State; but they are not as a whole bigoted to 
this idea, and would accept any scheme having, or seeming 
likely to have, the desired result, namely, a material 
alteration for the better in their own position, especially 
with regard to the security of their grip upon their work. 
Owing to causes we cannot detail here, dismissal is regarded 
in France much more seriously than it is in England, and 
especially as much more unjust, the notion clearly being 
that a man who works acquires a kind of property-right 
in his work. The “ Socialists” as a whole desire larger 
wages, a share in profits, and a control more or less com- 
plete of the workshops’ or mines’ internal discipline. 

It is natural that any Government, however Conserva- 
tive, should wish to win over this immense body of 
opinion. Those who hold it often hold the balance of 
power as between the ‘“‘ Monarchical ” and the Republican 
peasants—a fact illustrated in the Chamber whenever the 
Right and the Extremists combine ;—they always maintain 
an ascendency in the cities; and if they could be perma- 
nently conciliated, the “Army of Revolution” might be 
disbanded for a century. This of itself would incline 
French politicians at least to listen to notions which they 
might otherwise consider wild ; and there is another reason 
beside. French politicians are Frenchmen like the rest, and 
all Frenchmen are impressed with the view, sedulously 
fostered by all literature and heated by the prevailing 
pessimism, that the industrial classes, as distinguished from 
the peasantry, are in a miserable position, and ought 
somehow to be raised out of it. That view undoubtedly 
has a certain basis, if only because these classes throughout 
France are seriously and continuously overworked, the hours 
of labour varying from seventy-two to eighty per week, or 
being at least one-third longer than those endured by any 
considerable class of English urban workmen. The states- 
men believe that with such hours purchased for low wages, 
content is not possible; and listen therefore to Socialist 
protests in what we may calla spirit of calculating benevo- 
lence. The total effect of this spirit, combined with fear 
of the vote, and with an idea widely current in France that 
the drift of things makes for Socialism, is to make any 
Government “weak” that is disinclinéd to offer a blank 
resistance to any proposal, however wild, which does not in- 
volve direct and patent confiscation. This disinclination is 
probably increased, rather than decreased, by Anarchism ; 
for though Anarchism stirs the respectable classes to 
fury, the idea of French politicians is that its soil is 








Socialism, and that if the latter can but be i 
aay innocuous, by the relief of the really distresnal it 
angerous movement can be repressed : 
application of force. by a sulicien 
We think we have stated the broad facts accurate] 
and we watch with ever-increasing curiosity to detect the 
line on which they will sooner or later compel the 
Republican statesmen to action. It may take the line of 
a general Poor-law, which Louise Michel, after studyin 
the London workhouses, declared would kill Anarchism: 
but we are by no means certain that this is the movement 
to be immediately expected. The peasants dread a Poor. 
law, which they will have to pay for, and which will do 
themselves little good ; and it is by no means certain that 
some experiment in Collectivism will not be tried first, 
French statesmen, accustomed to a bureaucratic syste 
have much more faith in the competence of the State to 
do anything it likes than Englishmen have ; they havea 
sort of mania for regulating everything, and they are not 
free from the Socialist idea that discontent with indi. 
vidualism is of itself proof that another system should 
be tried. If they should finally give way, it will be 
in the wining department that the experiment will be 
made, as M. Goblet, now the Radical spokesman, hag 
indeed proposed,—first, because the miners are the 
most dangerous and united of the discontented ; second] 
because the mines cover a manageable area; and thirdly, 
because mines in France are not, in theory, private 
property. They belong ultimately to the State, which 
cedes its right of working them to private companies 
by renewable “ concessions ;” and could, we imagine, on a 
fair basis of compensation, resume its ownership. If 
the experiment succeeded, it would be extended to other 
industrial departments, and thus gradually the State 
would become the grand employer of labour,—the avowed 
dream of the Socialist party. The prospect of such an 
experiment may appear a dream to those who see only 
how vigorously the majority in France defends the right 
of individual property, but we suspect that majority is 
largely made up of the peasants’ vote, and that so long as 
the land was left untouched, the peasants might allow 
experimental legislation of a very far-reaching kind. Cer. 
tainly they would allow it, rather than an effective Poor- 
law, the expense of which would fall upon themselves. 
We do not, we need scarcely say, believe the experiment 
would succeed. The experience of the National Work. 
shops, instituted in 1848, shows that the State has not 
the power to enforce severe labour, their employés, when 
counted in tens of thousands, claiming a right to work 
as they like, and enforcing it either by votes or by 
strikes, which, when the State is the employer, are 
indistinguishable from insurrections. Mere bread must 
be guaranteed, as it was in 1848, or the State appears 
to be inhuman; and under that guarantee the natural 
instinct for idleness, which is only curbed in the human 
race by the terrible discipline of hunger, is sure to reassert 
itself. The result would be either that the mines would fall 
into anarchy, or that their produce would become too costly 
to find a market. We quite admit that the French have 
some special advantages in trying the experiment, a popu- 
lation which does not increase, a natural talent for organi- 
sation, a readiness to obey elected dictators—as shown in 
the great experiment at Guise, reported on by Mr. Drage 
—and a curious liking for the State, because the State a 
hundred years ago broke up feudality. But these advan- 
tages are not sufficient to alter human nature, or to make 
the worker who grudges to the capitalist his profit, content 
that another and bigger capitalist should earn one. To work 
without profit after purchasing the means of production 
would ruin any Treasury, and the community would, in 
the end, be face to face with this proposition :—“ Are you 
prepared to be heavily taxed in order that miners, or rail- 
way employés, shall be more comfortable and less worked 
than the majority of yourselves?” The gradual dry- 
ing-up of individual wealth, owing to the absence of @ 
field for the employment of private capital, would make 
the amount of that taxation exceedingly heavy. We 
need say nothing of the injury done to national character 
when all industrial careers, except agriculture, bad 
been closed, and every industrial had become, in fact, 
either a soldier with pay, or an officer with a salary ; for, 
we believe, long before that stage had been reached, ex- 
perience would have taught the nation the terrible lesson 
which the Ateliers Nationaux read to one generation. 
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— . . . 
still, the presumption that an experiment, will fail does 
ot always prevent its being tried; and we see signs in 
Hance that a popular Chamber may permit this one, as an 
alternative to the exceedingly “ strong ” Government which 
the peasantry have hitherto appeared to prefer, and which 
Socialism, if it became aggressive, would render indispens- 
able. It is because every great strike brings the experi- 
ment a little nearer, that successive French Cabinets watch 
strikes with such obvious apprehension, and are so reluc- 
tant to place the State in any position in which it must 
either use force, or buy out the capitalists who demand 


forcible protection. 





THE LEGISLATIVE BEWILDERMENT ABOUT 
SILVER. 


UR readers need not be afraid that we are about to 
bore them with another discussion about Silver. 

We doubt gravely whether a public discussion upon that 
subject is of more use than a public discussion on the 
recession of the equinoxes would be, and are quite certain 
that the more the electors read about silver, the more hope- 
lessly confused will their minds become. It is a matter 
for experts, and for them alone. The Parliamentary debates 
of the week on the subject must not, however, be passed 
without notice, for we can remember none—at all events, 
of late years—which have had so odd a tone. We use 
the word “odd” advisedly, for there is a feature about 
the speeches which is altogether singular and very nearly 
comic. Everybody is more or less in a fog, and everybody 
says so. The usual thing when a Cabinet proposes a 
big measure—and this loan to India of £10,000,000 is 
a big measure, though nobody cares about it—is for the 
Ministers responsible to profess entire confidence in their 
views, and for the Opposition to profess entire want of 
confidence in the plans before them; and so the discussion 
gradually becomes more or less solid and effective. In 
this instance, however, neither Ministry or Opposition 
have the least certainty of conviction, nor do they assert 
any. Some of them, indeed, are so bothered that their 
very characters undergo a change. One can hardly think 
of that able counsel, Sir W. Harcourt, with a doubt in his 
mind as to whether his case is a good one; but he does 
doubt this time, and keeps asking the forbearance of the 
Court, instead of bullying the Court, in the funniest way. 
Still less can one imagine Mr. Courtney with a doubt in 
him on any point whatever; but if he had not a doubt, 
why did he accept the loan as a necessity instead of pro- 
posing, as he seemed to wish, to sell bills on Calcutta at 
any price? He condemned the loan, and the policy which 
had made it necessary as “a big speculation,” but still 
he allowed it to pass with only some mordant criticisms. 
As for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was all in a 
quiver of uncertainty. He would not say whether the 
Government of India intended to put an import duty on 
silver or not, but plainly intimated that if it did, that 
would be part of an experiment which might succeed or 
fail. He was much too “ modest,” he said, to contravene 
an opinion of the Government of India, and his modesty, 
unusual as it was, was so clearly sincere that it created 
no hilarity. He palpably knew his brief, but had not an 
opinion about his case. “ If,” he saié, “it turns out that a 
mistake has been made, of course measures must be taken 
to correct that mistake.” “ If,” again, “ the scheme which 
has been adopted is not successful, we may have to find 
some other.” And he wound up with the statement that 
“it is admittedly an experimental course which Govern- 
ment has sanctioned, and he fancied few gentlemen would 
have the courage to speak ex cathedra as to the conse- 
quences that are to ensue.”” Remember who it is that is 
speaking, and just fancy how Sir W. Harcourt himself 
must have been amazed at his own attitude of mind. He 
must have felt as an Archbishop of Canterbury would if 
he suddenly experienced a strong disposition to steal his 
heighbour’s watch. “ Possession” is nothing to it. In the 
Lords, the Secretary for India, who is constitutionally re- 
sponsible for the Bill, was just as uncertain as his Treasury 
colleague. He must have his money, he said, but he did 
not know that it would do any good. The Government must 
persevere in its policy, but “if it should so happen that 
this policy of closing the mints should entirely fail, we 
shall be thrown back into our original situation, which is 
& Very grave one, because at the present price of silver 
the exchange, if measured as it is usually measured, stands 





at no more than one shilling and one-eighth ; and, speak- 
ing in round numbers, at that rate of exchange the 
Government of India would be landed in a deficit of no 
less than Rx.6,000,000. That would be a deficit of a 
most serious and alarming oharacter.” He was not even 
sure at all why silver was going out to India. He was 
half-inclined to think with Sir David Barbour, late Finance 
Minister in India, and we may add with ourselves, that 
the cause is a very old one, namely the desire to buy a much- 
wished-for article while it is cheap; but the cause might 
be speculation, or, indeed, anything else for what he knew. 
All he could say was that, “If the policy now adopted 
should fail entirely, the Government of India will have 
to meet their difficulties by economy or fresh taxation ”—a 
doubt more naive and perfect than we ever remember in 
a Ministerial defence before. Even Lord Herschell, 
though, as in one sense the responsible author of the 
experiment of closing the mints, he was a little more 
sanguine, had no certainty to express, never getting beyond 
the statement that it was better to try the experiment than 
to let the exchange value of the rupee fall suddenly to a 
shilling. 

Can any reader recall such an instance of hesitation in 
a Government? And yet the Ministry are not a bit to 
blame. Their ablest critics are nearly as hesitating as 
themselves—the only exception being Mr. Chaplin, who, 
as he can by no possibility get Bimetallism, is cock-sure 
that Bimetallism would be the radical cure of the 
disease. We have already quoted Mr. Courtney, and 
Sir J. Lubbock, who is not only a great financial 
authority, but who has made a special study of the 
silver question, admitted that his own preferred recipe 
—the taxation of silver imports—is only preferred by 
him as the best of many doubtful courses, and would 
be altogether an “anomalous” plan. Mr. Goschen 
accepted the Loan Bill as a necessity, but “ parted from 
it with misgivings;” while in the Lords the Leader of 
the Opposition was so doubtful that he felt himself 
driven to a scientific illustration. ‘They were trying,” 
said Lord Salisbury, “to create a rupee vacuum in 
India ;” but everybody familiar with physics knew that 
“there was nothing more difficult than to create a vacuum- 
chamber which should be proof against the incursion of 
outside gases ’—a perfect illustration at once of the facts, 
and of the hopeless uncertainty in which statesmen of 
both sides remain as to the way in which the facts will, 
in the geologist’s sense of the word, ultimately “ lie.” - 
Nobody, in fact, knows anything about the result of a 
policy so big that a loan of ten millions sterling borrowed 
on the security of an already overburdened revenue is a 
mere incident in its progress. The thing must have 
occurred in history before, but the visible helplessness of 
the statesmen is, we fancy, without a parallel. 

We promised not to bore our readers with silver, but we 
cannot conclude without one word of warning to Lord 
Kimberley. It is quite on the cards that the price of the 
Indian Gold Loans, which is of the last importance to his 
plans, may fall suddenly and heavily. Those loans are 
now kept up almost exclusively by trustees and investors 
of that class, and it is simply impossible that discussions 
like those of the present week can go on without shaking 
their confidence. It is clearly quite possible that the 
rupee may sink to a shilling, and in that case the Indian 
Government on Lord Kimberley’s own showing, in order 
to remit the £17,000,000 now annually required by the 
India Office—we gave it as £15,000,000 last week, but 
that, as is explained in the debate, is the average, and not 
the present demand—must collect in India 340,000,000 
rupees, or in other words, sacrifice 170,000,000 rupees a 
year merely in paying the agio on gold. No State ever 
had to endure such a burden before, and no State not 
managed by Englishmen or Americans would go on en- 
during it. Nor is this all. Expenditure is increasing 
in India at a preposterous rate. What the rate actually 
is, is a matter of vehement contention, but here are the 
figures as given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
cut by us from the Times — 

“The financial difficulties of India are not mainly due to the 
course of exchange ; they are due to the cause which has brought 
financial difficulties upon all nations at all times, and that is the 
enormous increase of expenditure in relation to the resources 
of a country. That is the real cause of the financial difficulty 
of India. The right hon. Member for Sleaford was good enough 
to send me a pamphlet upon India currency dangers by a 
gentleman named Herman Schmidt, which contains an acute 
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criticism upon the policy now being adopted by the Indian 
 necnalin The aaur te adverse to the closing of the mints, 
and there is a great deal worth considering in what he has 
written. The most striking part of the pamphlet is that in 
which he says that the loss by exchange is not the only item of 
Government expenditure. He takes the total expenditure of the 
Government of India in 1879-80 at 61 millions of tens of 
rupees; he finds that the loss on exchange was 3} millions; 
and thus you get 57 millions as the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India. In 1892-93, the total expenditure was 88 millions, 
and the loss by exchange was 8 millions; and thus you get 80 
millions for the present expenditure of India, or an increase of 
224 millions, totally apart from the loss of exchange. The 
writer remarked that it was difficult to believe that the Indian 
Government should say so little about the 22 crores of additional 
general expenditure, and so much about the 8 crores due to the 
loss by exchange. There is much that is worthy of consideration 
in these remarks.” 


It is ridiculous to deny that a statement of that kind 
made in his place in Parliament by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will gradually have a severe effect on the con- 
fidence of investors, and we fear equally ridiculous to 
question that it is in great part true. Other authorities 
put the figures lower; but the broad facts remain that 
the Indian Government has been overspending itself on a 
great scale, and that it may shortly have to collect twenty 
rupees for every pound of the £17,000,000 to be spent in 
England. The whole question ought to be looked at 
earnestly, and from a local as well as from a 
London point of view, before any catastrophe arrives; 
and we would earnestly recommend the Secretary of 
State either to go himself to India for six weeks, and see 
the actual position of affairs, or to send an expert whom 
he thinks he can trust, to report privately, or for the 
benefit of Parliament, upon the whole situation. There 
is, unfortunately, no James Wilson alive now, who is 
known to the public; but England, as the late Lord 
Derby once said, is “a reservoir of capacities,” and the 
cost of such an undertaking does not signify one 
straw. The statesmen must get out of the bewilderment 
shown in these debates, or we shall have an Indian bank- 
ruptcy, with its consequence—an Indian insurrection—to 
overcome. 





THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. 


HE Boston correspondent of the Daily Chronicle sent 

a very interesting letter to that paper, published 

on Tuesday last, concerning the growing dissatisfaction 
in the States with the system of caucus government, and 
especially with the dictation of the great political’ wire- 
pullers, who “ boss,” as it is called, the caucuses of the 
cities or States which control the Representative Assemblies 
of either the one or the other. In New York, for instance, 
the Democratic Party is as much in the hands of Richard 
Croker, and the Republican Party in the hands of Tom 
Platt, as if these wire-pullers were despots, instead of 
mere organisers, of the party., In Brooklyn, again, a 
shrewd tradesman of the name of McLaughlin has the con- 
trol of all the political organisations, and is described as 
using it only from the love of influence, and not from any 
desire to enrich himself. Nevertheless, he is always 
meditating new plans for increasing the range and also 
the intensity of his influence. But the result of all 
these Strong party organisations is that the people are 
not in any sense really self-governed, but are governed 
almost despotically by the wills of one or two rivals, by 
whom, generally in alternation, the check-strings of political 
or municipal power are pulled. Now, the United States 
constitute a sort of laboratory of large and small demo- 
cracies, both municipal and political, in which it is not 
only possible to try a good many valuable experiments, 
but almost impossible not to try them. For the American 
people, though even more patient politically than the 
English people,—as, being set apart on a continent of 
their own, where they have little.to fear from other 
States, and where political interests are, more often than 
not, very secondary interests,—are a shrewd and pertina- 
cious people, who, when they once get ‘it into their heads 
that something is radically wrong in their condition, do 
not rest till they have tried every available means of set- 
ting it right. Thus, as the Daily Chronicle’s correspon- 
dent tells us, there is growing up simultaneously, both in 
the East and in the West, a very great dissatisfaction 
with the caucus system as it is at present managed, and 
a deep conviction that, instead of seeuring selt-govern- 
ment, it all but prevents it, except on the few great 
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occasions when the people are so thoroughly roused } a 
public emergency that the wire-pullers are paralysed 
the outbreak of popular feeling. In Massachusetts in 
New York, in Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska, the feelin 
is rapidly gaining ground that the wire-pullers cheat the 
people of their right of deciding for themselves, and that 
they need what the Swiss have got, the privilege both of 
initiating for themselves, and without being at the me 
of their representatives, legislation for which they wish 
aud of endorsing finally, or repudiating, the legislation 
which their representatives have prepared in their name 
where there is any widespread popular hesitation as to its 
fitness. It is felt that with these Swiss checks on politica] 
wire-pullers, the wire-puller’s occupation would be gone 
and accordingly, both in New England and New York 
and in the West, there is growing up a pertinacious 
demand for both the Referendum and the Initiative, 
This seems to us the genuine democratic article, in cop. 
trast to the spurious article which the Platts, the Crokerg 
the McLaughlins, and, let us add, the Schnadhorsts, 
pass off under that name. It really brings home to the 
people their immediate responsibility for wise and foolish 
measures alike. They realise, as no representative 
system can help them to realise, that they themselves 
each in his own person, have asked for the measure 
which the popular initiative started, and have sanctioned, 
each in his own person, the measure which the popular 
Referendum approved. They can charge nobody else 
with misleading them. If they were misled, they asked 
to be misled; if they blundered, it was as much their 
own blunder as it is when they have bought what does 
not suit them, or have sold what they find themselves 
in need of. Now that is the most important of all the 
uses of Democracy, namely, that the people learn by it 
that they smart for their own sins, and profit by their 
own virtues. 

And there is certainly no lesson of which we in England 
stand in more need, and of which, under our present 
political and municipal arrangements, we have less ex. 
perience. A party programme is drawn up, of which 
we hear many praises, and for which the party votes 
en masse. The Liberal elector finds Home-rule sand. 
wiched, perhaps, between the Payment of Members and 
Disestablishment. He has very hazy views of two of 
them, perhaps, and a very clear perception of his 
approval of the third, and so he votes for all indis- 
criminately; or a Conservative elector finds Women’s 
Suffrage sandwiched between a measure for insuring 
him a competence for his old age and a measure for 
federating the Colonies and fortifying distant coaling 
stations, and he, too, has a strong impression of the 
advantages of some one of these proposals, and hardly 
any distinct notion as to the wisdom or folly of the others. 
He votes for them in block, and finds himself perhaps 
saddled with one on which he had no clear opinion at 
all, and as far as ever from obtaining the measure for 
which he really wished. How cau he feel personally 
responsible for what he never really cared to do, but was 
induced to do solely by the confusion into which he was 
betrayed by his party leaders between a policy he de- 
sired and a policy on which he had never had a single 
coherent idea? Of course, under such a system as this, we 
get no real sense on the part of the Democracy that if they 
are disappointed it is their own fault, and that if they find 
themselves in the right, it is their own sagacity which 
has hit the right nail on the head. Our system seems 
carefully devised to render it easy for party chiefs to 
lead the people into doing what they do not want to do, 
and into refraining from doing what they earnestly want to 
do. If, for instance, Mr. Gladstone carries Home-rule, or 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour carry Women’s Suffrage, 
the people will blame Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour, if they find they are in the wrong, and will not 
blame themselves. They will say, and will generally say 
justly, that ‘this was a matter on which we had no clear 
judgment of our own, and only followed our leaders because 
it was mixed up with other matters on which we had & 
clear judgment of our own identical with theirs.’ But if 
they have demanded the measure by a popular initiative, 
or approved it, when passed, by a popular sanction, or both, 
they cannot feel this ; they must feel, and rightly feel, that 
they personally have brought upon themselves the penalties, 
or have earned the advantages, of that fer which they 
personally gave their votes. Now, as we regard dis- 
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tinct popular responsibility as far the most important 
of all the advantages of Democracy, we regard 
the Swiss system as of its very essence. It alone 
prings home to the people a feeling of personal pride in 
having chosen the right policy, and a feeling of per- 
sonal humiliation in having chosen the wrong. The 
‘American States which are suffering under the greed 
or ambition of their political < bosses,” and are be- 
inning to demand the right of initiating and sanc- 
tioning for themselves the great constitutional measures 
of which they feel the need, are on the right 
tack, and if we are wise we shall follow their ex- 
le. 

athe one and only reason that we have ever heard 
alleged against this development of Democracy is this, 
that representatives will lose their sense of deliberative 
freedom, if they are directed to execute a dictated policy 
on which they have no discretion given them, and will not 
urge those objections to it which may only be discovered 
or discoverable after the issue has been brought to the test 
of careful examination and debate. The answer to that is, 
first, that this is by no means a necessary consequence of 
the Swiss initiative, since there will always be constitu- 
encies which have not voted for it, or have voted against 
it, and whose representatives therefore will have full right 
to oppose it in debate; but next, and chiefly, that 
we are already reaping all the ills of a system of 
delegation without getting the advantages of a system 
of direct popular responsibility. For the most part, 
our representatives are already committed to vote for 
a measure before they take their seats, and can 
only turn round at the risk of being branded by the 
Whips as turncoats and political traitors. In other 
words, we have all the mischiefs of delegation without 
the advantages of full popular consciousness of the 
people’s responsibility. The old conception that it is 
the duty of a representative to commit himself only to 
principles, and to reserve full freedom to criticise 
freely the measures in which it is contended that these 
principles are embodied, is already obsolete. If a 
supporter of Home-rule does not approve Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure, he is simply set down as a turncoat, and boy- 
cotted by his party. In a word, the Democracy 
has got beyond the old theory of the representative 
system, and yet has not transferred to the electors that 
sense of personal responsibility of which it has robbed the 
representatives. The only true policy now is to bring 
home to the electorates their individual responsi- 
bilities for the measures for which they already require 
their representatives to vote, without being either willing, 
or indeed, under the present confused system, able, 
to realise fully that it is they, and not their repre- 
sentatives, who have dictated the character and contents 
of those measures. 





A NEW COUNTY. 


ge Daily Chronicle, in its search for projects which 
would provide work for the unemployed, has revived 
the scheme for making a new county out of the Wash, 
with which Sir John Rennie fascinated England fifty 
years ago. Under his plan 150,000 acres of land—more 
than the whole of the present Crown lands—would 
ultimately be added to England, and land as good as that 
of the Fens, which is as good as any in England. The 
Fens were originally what the Wash is now, and there- 
fore the comparison is a fair one. The Daily Chronicle is 
naturally greatly attracted by the scheme. The unem- 
ployed might, it thinks, do the work of reclamation, 
and when that was done, it would be possible to 
carve the new county into small holdings. Here would, 
indeed, be a Socialist paradise, the very ground being 
created by the direct action of the State, and the in- 
habitants State tenants. It would be as perfect a piece 
of nationalisation as heart could desire, and all pro- 
duced by the unemployed. We fear, however, that a 
very little consideration must show ihat the plan of 
using the unemployed is delusive. You could no more 
reclaim the Wash by the labour of the unemployed than 
you could have dug the Manchester Ship Canal by such 
labour. Great engineering works can only be done 
efficiently and quickly by the employment of first-class 
labour. The very first thing a contractor thinks of 
When he undertakes a really big job, is how to get men 
of muscle, go, and energy to do the hard manual 





labour—men on whose physique he can depend in 
those cases of strain and difficulty which occur in every 
great engineering work. But these men are not to be 
found among the unemployed. Remember the result of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s experiment in pulling down Millbank 
Prison. Though the contractors gave a great deal of 
supervision gratis, and paid only very small wages to the un- 
employed, it would have answered better to have employed 
regular and capable workmen at high pay. If the plan of 
doing a great engineering work by the unemployed were to 
be attempted, what would happen would probably be this. 
The contractors would say, “If you make no conditions, 
we will do the work for so many millions. [f, however, 
you force us to use an inefficient class of labour, we can- 
not do it under so much.” Under such circumstauces, the 
nation would probably conclude that it would be better to 
save the difference on the two sums, and to give doles 
to the unemploved. And even if a bond fide attempt were 
made to use the labour of the unemployed by doing with- 
out contractors, it would probably break down. After 
six months the engineers in charge would say, “If this 
job is ever to be finished, you must let us have efficient 
labour, and not the listless, half-hearted work of broken 
men,” 

Asa plan for getting rid of the unemployed, we may,. 
then, leave the proposal for draining the Wash out of con- 
sideration. If suitable work is ever found for them, it 
will be piecemeal and in small lots, and not in a gigantic 
engineering enterprise. It remains, however, to consider 
the proposal from other points of view,—those of a com- 
mercial speculation and a feat of engineering. Would 
the new county be worth what it would cost to call it into 
existence? That is a very difficult problem; but if, 
as is stated, Jand reclaimed from the Wash in the course 
of the last forty years or so is worth from 30s. to 40s. an acre 
to rent, and £40 an acre to buy, even at depressed frices, 
the answer must be “ Yes.” If by spending £2,000,000 
—the sum stated—and waiting some fifteen years for the 
silting process to complete itself, 150,000 acres of land 
can be obtained, which will pay 30s. an acre, i.e., £225,000 
a year, it is clearly worth some one’s while to do the work. 
But this is not the whole of the benefit that it is asserted 
would be derived from the reclamation of the Wash. It is 
claimed in addition that the scheme would enormously 
benefit the present Fen district, which covers 900,000 acres. 
Of these, 100,000 acres are at present very ineffectively and 
expensively drained by means of steam-engines, in some 
cases at a cost of 10s. or 12s. per acre. The treatment of 
the Fen rivers under Sir Jobn Rennie’s scheme for 
reclaiming the Wash would, it is asserted, provide for 
“the complete natural drainage” of the Fens. Next, the 
four ports on the Wash, Boston, Spalding, Sutton Bridge, 
and Lynn, would be so much improved that the cost of 
freight to and from these places would be very much 
decreased. The deepening of the river channels, which is 
part of the scheme, would admit of vessels of the largest 
size reaching those ports. Further, it is said—though no 
details as to this are given by the Daily Chronicle—that 
the carrying out of the scheme would involve the creation 
of a much-needed harbour of refuge and roadstead. But 
if the Fen district were to contribute in consideration of 
its drainage being done for it, and the four ports 
just named were also to pay for the improve- 
ment in the channels by which they are connected 
with the sea, the chance of the improvement really pay- 
ing would be greatly increased. Why, then, should not a 
Company be formed with the right, not only to let or sell 
the reclaimed land, but to charge the Fen districts so much 
—to be levied like the old drainage-rate—for draining off 
their surplus water, and also to levy certain dues on the 
shipping passing to the ports of the Wash? If a Company 
could be induced to undertake the work, it would be a 
sign that the work was worth undertaking. If not, there 
would be something very like proof that the scheme was 
unsound financially. 

A word must be said upon the modus operandi pro- 
posed by Sir John Rennie. Our readers must not 
suppose that the plan is to treat the Wash like a 
great puddle,—that is, to throw a huge dam across 
the mouth of the Wash, and then pump out the water. 
That might answer with a certain kind of lagoon, but not 
with an estuary like the Wasb, into which four rivers 
flow. As we understand it, the situation is this. The Wash 
is an expanse of low-lying land only completely covered 
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by the sea at high-tide. There is a natural tendency for 
the soil held in solution in the tide-water to be deposited 
and for the estuary to silt up; but this process is 
disturbed by the action of the rivers, whose currents pre- 
vent the deposit of the soil. The rivers are always 
shifting their channels, and so spoiling the process of 
settlement which goes on in those parts of the Wash 
where the tidal water is left to itself. The plan proposed 
is to confine the four rivers first in deep artificial channels 
of their own, and then in one large artificial channel 
in the centre of the Wash. When this has been done, 
the — of silting up in all the creeks and inlets, and 
on the sandbanks, will go on without interruption. In 
other words, what will happen will be this. The rivers 
will, with regularity and despatch, bring down their 
alluvial matter to the sea. ‘The sea will receive. this 
alluvial matter, and, augmenting it by its own washings 
from the Yorkshire coast, will, by means of the tide, 
deposit soil in even layers on the Wash. Further, human 
ingenuity will assist this process by various devices. 
Apparently Sir John Rennie calculated that if the rivers 
were properly controlled, and the beneficent work of the 
soil-laden tide properly assisted, it would not take more 
than fifteen years to complete the reclamation of 150,000 
acres. That these 150,000 acres would ultimately be worth 
having seems probable. The making of a new outfall for 
the river Nene, according to the Daily Chronicle, allowed 
of the creation of some “ 5,000 acres of splendid land” by 
this semi-natural process. As we have said above, the 
real—indeed the only—question is, Will it pay? If it 
will, then there should be no difficulty in getting 
a Company to undertake the work; for a Company 
would manage far more economically than a Govern- 
ment Department. If it will not pay as a com- 
mercial speculation, it would be as criminal an act 
to undertake it as to tax the food of the people in 
order to keep the villagers on the land. It would 
be a waste of the national wealth; and a waste of 
the national wealth means an injury to every man, 
woman, and child in the country. Any plan for finding 
work for the people which is not sound commercially is a 
form of Protection, and against it are available all the 
arguments that destroyed the Corn-Jaws and the old 
tariff. Socialism and Protection have economically the 
same base. They differ a little in appearance, but the 
man who proposes great public works, not because they 
are wanted, and would pay, but to find employment, is 
only asking for McKinleyism under an alias. 





VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 


‘epee EL PRENDERGAST has lately made a speech 

on elementary education, which contains more com- 
mon-sense than dozens of speeches on the same subject 
which are made every day by people who ought to know 
what they are talking about, but apparently either do not, 
or else think it expedient to let their knowledge be unused. 
The Elementary Education question really lies in a nut- 
shell. Since 1870, voluntary schools have been making 
avery good fight for life. They have maintained their 
position and kept up their numbers. But the fight 
is one that must necessarily grow harder every year. 
The standard of elementary education is continually 
rising; and it does not rest with the voluntary schools 
to say what that standard shall be. This function 
lies partly with the Education Department, which fixes it 
directly for all schools, and partly with the School Boards, 
which fix it directly for their own schools, and indirectly 
for the voluntary schools. If a voluntary school is to 
live, it must attract children, and if it is to attract 
children, it must give them as good a secular educa- 
tion as the neighbouring Board-schools. So long as 
school-fees lasted, something might be done in this 
way by making a voluntary school cheaper. It was 
very little, because the School Boards, with the rates 
to fall back upon, could always, if they chose, under- 
sell the voluntary schools; but it was something. Now, 
however, that schools are practically free, or on the high- 
road to becoming free, the only thing that ordinarily 
determines the parent in his choice of a school—where 
the opportunity for choice exists—is in which school his 
child will be taught most; and the consequence is that 
wherever the Board-schools lead, the voluntary schools 
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have to follow. The only weapon which the supporters of 
voluntary schools have at their command in the struggle 
to keep down expenses is to side with the economical 
party among the ratepayers, and to try and starve the 
Board-schools. The effect of this policy is to present 
the Church as the opponent of educational progregs— 
a character inconsistent with all her best traditions, ang 
fatal to her influence among the working classes, Ye 
unless the cost of Board-schools can be reduced, or the 
subscription-lists of voluntary schools be. increased, the 
struggle must become more and more unequal. Volyp. 
tary schools will inevitably become fewer and relatiye} 
less efficient, until, by degrees, the majority of them wij 
be absorbed in the School-Board system. 

The credit of being the first to realise the critical posi. 
tion of voluntary schools rests with the Roman Catholic 
Bishops. Some months back they put out a very wise and 
statesmanlike outline of a policy, the main principles of 
which were the retention by voluntary-school managers of 
the whole cost of religious instruction, and the admission 
to a proportionate share in the School-rate of every public 
elementary school whose efficiency in secular instruction 
shall satisfy the Education Department. The rate is to 
bear the whole cost of secular instruction, with proper safe. 
guards as to its application ; but the management of Roman 
Catholic schools is to remain in Roman Catholic hands 
in consideration of their keeping up the school-buildings 
and bearing the cost of the religious instruction. The 
gain to the ratepayers of this plan would be twofold, — 
first, they would be spared the cost of providing school. 
buildings for the children now in attendance at Roman 
Catholic schools ; secondly, they would have the advantage 
of choosing between different types of school whichever of 
them shall give the best secular education. No one who 
knows how easily schools can fall into a rut when the 
stimulus of competition is withdrawn will undervalue this 
advantage. It was a further merit of this policy that it 
was capable of adoption by any religious body which 
believed in the importance of religious teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. What the Roman Catholics asked for 
their schools, the members of the Church of England 
might equally ask for their schools. They, too, had 
school-buildings to offer,—the only difference being that 
they had them in much larger numbers. They, too, 
wanted to throw the cost of secular instruction on the 
rates, and to retain in their own hands the management 
of their own schools. Never, surely, was there a better 
opportunity for making common cause with those whose 
interests were identical with their own, and who could at 
the same time command a kind of political support which, 
in dealing with a Liberal Government, was of special 
value. 

Unfortunately, the decision as to what use should be made 
of this great and exceptional opportunity, fell to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the only course that seems to 
have occurred to him—at all events, the only course he 
thought it worth while to take—was to throw it away. 
His answer to the appeals, publicly and privately made 
to him by many of his own clergy, was given at a great 
Anglican meeting, and it was expressed in these words: 
“Church of England people ought not to have any alliance 
with Roman Catholics.” Though “Church of England 
people” and Roman Catholics want the same thing, and 
can only get what they want by employing the same 
methods, and will employ them to much better purpose if 
they employ them in common, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will not hear of their working together. It is fair, 
however, to say that his Grace had this much excuse for 
his refusal, that he cannot, or will not, see that 
Church schools are in any danger. Why should he 
ally himself with Roman Catholics to get aid from 
the rates, when no aid from the rates is needed? 
In this best of all possible Churches, the prospects of 
voluntary schools are so brilliant that they cannot be im- 
proved. ' Subscriptions How in from every quarter until 
school managers are at a loss how to expend them, and 
the demands of the Education Department only serve to 
quicken the liberality of Churchmen. There are some 
points, however, and this is one of them, on which the 
value of testimony decreases with the dignity of the wit- 
ness. As regards the prosperity of voluntary schools, we 
would rather have the evidence of a dozen working clergy- 
men than of the whole bench of Bishops. We have looked 
about pretty widely to see if such evidence is forthcoming, 
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at we have looked On all sides there ri 
ave looked to no purpose. On all sides there rise 
pinto of the hopelessness of the position, of the 
owing difficulty of meeting the demands with which 
school managers are familiar, and of the impossibility of 
meeting the enlarged demands that are being made from 
uarters. Whether, therefore, we judge by a priori 
robabilities, or by the testimony of experts, the conclusion 
isthe same. As regards the condition and prospects of 
yoluntary schools, the Archbishop of Canterbury is entirely 

mistaken. ‘ : 

Colonel Prendergast thinks that this error of the Arch- 
pishop’s may be retrieved. His opinions have been repu- 
diated, he says, by “the leaders of the pick of his 
co-religionists,” and in proof of this he quotes from an 
article in the Guardian which certainly told the Arch- 
bishop some wholesome truths. But we are not so sanguine 
as Colonel Prendergast on this head. If, indeed, there 
were any chance of the Archbishop of Canterbury return- 
ing upon himself, and advising the Church of England to 
make a strong and united effort to obtain its proper share 
of the School-rate for every Church school, we should not 
think that the game was up. But we see no sign of this, 
and from the process which Colonel Prendergast describes 
as the tail wagging the head, we expect very little. If the 
clergy were united in their demand for rate-aid, it would 
be different. In that case, we suspect the Archbishop 
would not be long in coming round to it. But the 
clergy are not united on this point. On the contrary, 
every man among them has his psalm or his doctrine, 
his scheme or his policy. It is a perfect chaos, and to 
educe order out of chaos is more than any newspaper can 
hope for. The Archbishop’s mistake was in ever letting 
this Babel of suggestions loose. He should have led 
instead of following, have gone in front instead of bring- 
ing up the rear. If, within a week of the declaration of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops—supposing that it was im- 
possible for him to make a similar declaration in advance 
—he had put out a similar declaration setting out the plain 
justice of a demand for a proportionate share in the rates 
for all satisfactory elementary schools, the great majority 
of the clergy would have followed him, and the whole 
aspect of the educational future would have been different. 
Whether there is still time for him to do this we do not 
know; but that this is the only expedient that has any 
chance of uniting Churchmen in behalf of a definite 
educational policy, we have no doubt at all. 








DEAN STANLEY’S IMAGINATION. 

R. PROTHERO, in his “Life” of Dean Stanley,* 
expresses the opinion that the late Dean of West- 
minster’s sensibility,—what Mr. Disraeli once characterised 
with some subtlety of insight as his “picturesque sensi- 
bility,"— to every pathetic situation,” “ was greatly increased 
by the scale of the action, the position of the actors, the 
conspicuousness of the occurrence.” “This feeling,” Mr. 
Prothero says, “ showed itself in divers ways,—in his refusal 
toallow the character of Jeanie Deans to be of the highest 
order of conception because it was cast in a humble sphere; 
in the stress which he laid in his sermon on Arnold’s death on 
the conspicuousness of the occurrence; in the solace which he 
derived when his mother died, from the fact that, owing to 
his absence with the Prince of Wales, the event was striking 
and impressive; in the consolation which a public funeral, 
and the presence of distinguished mourners, afforded him in 
the midst of his grief at the death of his wife.” That is only 
another way of saying that Dean Stanley’s imagination took in 
vividly the conventional proportions of things; that what the 
imagination of the world in general was most struck by and 
interested in, his own imagination was most struck by and in- 
terested in ; that an event which loomed large in society as it is 
at present ‘constituted, loomed large in his own mind. He felt 
Monarchs to be more interesting than peasants, just because 
the world in general feels them to be more interesting than 
peasants. He realised more vividly the death of a Nelson 
or a General Wolfe than he did the death of a gallant 
Blue-jacket or a courageous private soldier. He had a 
keener feeling for the events which affected the minds of 
multitudes than he had for events which affected only the 
single circle in which they happened. But is that saying any- 
thing more than that Dean Stanley had the historical eye for 
the proportions of events much more keenly developed than 
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the poetical eye? He saw things in the sort of perspective in 
which mankind in general necessarily see them. We should 
have no history, if we did not thus conventionalise the pro- 
portions of events. How could we present the history of any 
people, if we did not attach more importance to that which 
impresses the minds of many, than we do to that which is 
visible only toa few? It is given to the poet to raise undis- 
tinguished people out of their apparently uninteresting and 
humble lot, and to fix the eyes of the many upon them. 
But that is not the business of the historian. In order to 
give any impression at all, however imperfect, of what the life 
of any people has been, you must necessarily attach more 
importance to the life and death of Kings and Ministers 
than you attach to the life and death of ordinary artisans 
or peasants, because a vastly greater number even of artisans 
and peasants themselves have their lives affected by the 
life and death of Kings and Ministers than are affected by the 
life and death of other artisans and peasants. The historical 
imagination is necessarily affected more vividly by the impress 
of public events than by the impress of purely domestic 
events. If it were not, we should have no history, nothing but 
a confused crowd of impressions trampling on each other, as 
the camp-followers of an army trample on each other. It is 
not the historian’s business but the poet’s, to discern the 
meaning and interest of lives which are perfectly undistin- 
guished among the hosts of mortalmen. If we had noconven- 
tional perspective, we should have no mode of representing to 
ourselves what the story of the human race has been. Con- 
ventional imagination is of the very heart of history. Even 
democracies have to find a focus for their story. Without 
the figure of Mr. Gladstone, how could the history of this 
generation be written? Without Rienzi, and Philip van 
Artevelde, and Lincoln, how could the history even of revolu- 
tions be conceived? Selection is as essential to what we call 
history, as it is to what we call painting. Indeed, all art is 
selection, and history is only a kind of art. It was a mis- 
take, no doubt, and a great mistake of Dean Stanley’s, to 
underrate the pathos in such a figure as that of Jeanie 
Deans, for a great poet had selected that figure, and given it 
the prominence and significance which only a great poet 
could have given it in the delineation of Scottish life and 
character. But it was not the historical imagination which 
isolated and painted for us that figure,—it was the poetical. 
And one whose mind was chiefly concerned with the great 
historic scenes of the world, was no more likely to appreciate 
Jeanie Deans than any other of the “dim common popula- 
tions” in whose heart the life of man beats as genuinely 
as in its heroes and martyrs. History could not exist for us 
at all, if we had no conventional perspective. Sir Walter 
Scott saw that more clearly than any one. When he wants 
to paint the life of a great epoch as it affects the heart of a 
people, he brings before us the persons who have affected 
greatly the life of that epoch, with all the force of a 
genuinely conventional imagination. When he paints Eliza- 
beth, and Mary Queen of Scots, and the Regent Murray, and 
Louis XI., and Charles the Bold, and James I, he shows 
a deeper insight into the conventional perspective and pro- 
portions of human things than ever did Dean Stanley. It 
was not as historian but as poet that Sir Walter Scott made 
so great a figure of his Jeanie Deans. 

If it be said that this is the very point of Mr. Prothero’s 
remark,—that the late Dean of Westminster’s imagination was 
historical rather than poetica], we should admit it at once. 
No doubt Dean Stanley conceived things very much on the 
scale on which the successive generations of men have agreed 
to paint them. He attached more meaning to thrones and 
councils and battlefields and the great drama of human life as 
it is seen by the multitude, than he did to the deciphering 
of those undistinguished elements of social feeling which 
are made up of private griefs and sacrifices. If it bad not 
been so, he would not have left us so much vivid delineation 
as he has. His “picturesque sensibility” always fastened 
on a conspicuous scene, and made it present to us again 
by.the magic of his pen. He could see the stage of a great 
historic pageant more vividly than he could see the drama 
of a private struggle or sorrow. Even the funeral of 
his wife thrilled his imagination more vividly when he saw 
the great figures which took part in it, than it would have 
done had he alone stood by the grave of his happiness. But 
that is just what gave him his distinctive place in English 
literature, and made him able to paint so graphically as he 
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did the whole story of the great Abbey of which he was the 
custodian. Even his religious imagination took much of its 
colouring from the great scenes of the world’s religious history. 
The psalmists impressed him less vividly than the Hebrew 
historians, the poets less vividly than the biographers of 
Hebrew heroes. His mind was rich in picturesque associa- 
tions, and therefore a good deal of his tenderness and pathos 
was in some sense borrowed from the minds of those who 
had first felt that tenderness and had poured it forth on 
historic sites and in the drawing of great historic scenes. 
But was that a defect of a quality, or itself a great quality ? 
Perhaps it was both. It was a defect perhaps that his 
sensibility was not so deep when there was no great scene 
to which to attach it; but it was a great quality that he 
could feel through his power of vision so much more keenly 
than other people could feel through their’s,—that he was 
able to a large extent to incorporate the feelings of the 
greatest characters in human history in his own private 
experience. A great poet’s imagination interprets other 
men’s feelings by his own. Historical imaginations borrow 
the feelings of others,—feelings greater than they could 
otherwise have entered into,—and by steeping themselves in 
these feelings positively enlarge the range of their own 
experience. That, at all events, is a singular power, though 
it is not the kind of power peculiar to the poet. And 
Dean Stanley certainly possessed it to a great extent. He 
enriched his own sensibility by its power of interpreting 
vividly the sensibilities of others. If it be said that 
this is but a second-hand kind of sensibility, we should 
reply that no doubt it is not the most intense and original 
type of human sensibility; but none the less, it is of this 
kind of reflected experience that a very large proportion of 
the best human life is made up. Children learn to reflect 
the feelings of those they love, and most of us can detect in our 
own hearts elements of experience, not quite original there, 
which we have borrowed from those whom we have learned 
to love, and therefore to reflect. But it was Dean Stanley’s 
singular power that he could borrow strong feelings from the 
great historic scenes which affect most of us so feebly. History 
lent to him what only immediate ties and affections lend to us. 
He fed his own life on the larger experience of the world, 
and was the wider and more comprehensive, though not the 
more individual perhaps, for his power of doing so. He could 
sympathise with all suffering, but not with all passion. 
The victims of overruling minds fascinated him; the great 
imperious spirits themselves did not. But from all the great 
roll of historic pains and pangs, Dean Stanley appropriated 
to himself a great deal of their noblest and most vivid 
elements to feed and stimulate his own life. 





THE HORROR OF TORTURE. 

NGLISHMEN read news like the latest received from 
Abyssinia with a sort of stupefaction. It is declared 

in letters to Rome, written doubtless by Italian officers at 
Massowah, and summarised ina telegram tothe Daily News of 
Monday, that the Negus or Emperor of Abyssinia, recently 
detecting one of his pages in a plot against his life, ordered 
the unhappy man’s tongue and his right hand to be cut off, 
and one of his feet to be sawn away, and that the mutilated 
sufferer should then be exposed in the desert under the glare 
of the sun, to be eaten by the hyenas, who might take hours 
in bringing death. It seems to Englishmen so impossible 
that a Monarch should exist capable of giving such orders, or 
attendants willing to execute them, or a people capable of 
witnessing such atrocities without insurrection, that they take 
refuge from their own pain in a semi-disbelief in the accuracy 
of the story. It may be a pure invention for what we know, 
though it is believed by the Roman correspondent of the 
Daily News; but every one familiar with Asia is aware that 
it may be true, and that, if true, it is nothing out of the 
way. Asiatic rulers—we class Menelek among them, though, 
by geographical habitat, he is of Africa—have from the 
earliest ages punished the crimes they dislike with tor- 
ture, and do, when they can, so punish them now. A 
Prince in Persia has, within the lifetime of living men, 
bricked-up brigands in a wall with their heads exposed for 
the vultures to eat; and the Chinese cut-up serious criminals 
—people, for instance, who kill Mandarins or rebel—slowly 
into little bits. Under the old Burmese régime, the children 
of traitors were. pounded with heavy pestles in wooden 
mortars—we write on the testimony of an eye-witness ;—and 





even in India, where men are milder, though they will commit 
massacres, the old penalty for larceny, the chopping-off of the 
hand, would still be revived in independent States. The regula; 
punishment while the Tartars were sovereign in Turkestan 
for a slave who attempted to fly, was blinding ; and if rumon, 
lies not, the authority of the Ameer of Afghanistan hag 
repeatedly been sustained by acts which in Europe would }, 
condemned as deliberate tortures. The practice, in truth, 
extends throughout Asia—often, as in China, under the 
direct sanction of the law—and we may take it as certain 
that in popular opinion it is not condemned. There 
are, no doubt, in Asia many individuals who, rising com. 
pletely above the usual moral standard, detest torture ag 
heartily as any European, and there is often a vague dislike 
for the practice among those who may suffer from the King’s 
tyranny or the malice of the laws; but there is no genera] 
indignation, no effort to put a stop to it, no horror of the King 
or Minister who gives the devilish orders. The people do not 
think it either unnatural or wicked to inflict torture, do not, 
in fact, care, and would think it very foolish to risk their lives 
or upset society in order to compel their rulers to more 
humane administration. We do not think they exult in the 
victims’ sufferings as the Roman patricians probably did 
when Christians were exposed in the arena, but they are 
utterly callous and indifferent, do not feel even the 
beginnings of the sentiment of pity, and would not stir 
hand or foot to rescue those whom they know to be 
enduring the torments of the damned, often for offences 
which the spectators regard as purely offences against 
law. They do not themselves suffer from knowing that such 
things are done, half as much asthe Englishmen who read the 
statements in this article, and who, in their horror, probably 
become Hebraic, and talk of “the dark places of the earth” 
as “ full of the habitations of cruelty,”—a magnificent sentence 
as full of truth now, as far as Asia is concerned, as it was 
three thousand years ago. 

Now what.is the cause, intellectual or moral, of that radical 
difference of feeling? Half of those who read us will exclaim, 
“Christianity ;” but the answer, though we would gladly 
believe it true, does not fit all the facts. Not to mention that 
King Menelek is nominally a Christian and probably a full 
believer, Christian communities have only acquired their pre- 
sent horror of torture in comparatively recent years. Many 
sincere priests of the Roman Catholic faith sanctioned the 
tortures of the Inquisition; nor for ages did the Southern 
peoples, more especially the Spaniards, feel or show any dis. 
gust for practices of whose existence they must have been 
fully aware. The autos da fé were festivals in Madrid down 
to 1750. A poisoner was boiled alive in England, or, at all 
events, sentenced to that awful doom, after the nation began 
to feel the great moral revival of the fifteenth century ; and itis 
only a bare hundred years since prisoners convicted of certain 
crimes were broken alive on the wheel in France. Torture 
was legal in Denmark within the writer’s lifetime, and, as he 
can testify, its abolition was regretted by decent Judges ina 
Danish dependency ; and even now it is declared to be prac- 
tised, though not allowed, in the prisons of Orthodox Russia: 
In the Western States of America, Negroes who have insulted 
White women are still frequently burned alive; and all over 
Spanish America, Dictators, as they arise, have shown them- 
selves not unwilling to recur to the ancient practice. That 
Christianity prohibits torture, we not only admit, but affirm 
with our whole hearts; but the mere acceptance of that creed 
by a community is not sufficient to make all men regard tor- 
ture as hateful or even monstrous. All the Bishops of France 
cannot have been lax livers, or indifferent Christians, when 
convicts were broken on the wheel; and not one of them 
would have been punished for a respectful, but determined, 
remonstrance uttered in the name of Christianity. Nor has 
the impulse its only origin in a new perception of the 
“sacredness of humanity,” for that has not prevented war, 
and animals are beginning to feel, at least as much as men, 
the benefit of the new departure. Nor, for the same 
historic reasons, can we believe that difference of race has 
much to do with the matter. The Latin races are probably 
more careless of the suffering of enemies than the Teutonic, 
as witness the still-existing bagnes of France and Italy, but 
no race can say with truth that it has never tortured, except 
the Jew, and the Jew has never had the power. Nor, as we 
conceive, can the differences be fully explained by differences 
of mind or imagination. The imagination of the Hast is as 
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vivid as that of the West, on points such as the sense of insult 
or of honour, more vivid and more quick, while several Asiatic 
races have an average intelligence at least as keen as that of 
the average European. That there is a difference between the 
nervous excitability of Europe and Asia, producing a much 
less degree of sensitiveness in the latter we admit, and should 
attribute in part, at all events, to a difference in the 
drill of circumstances continued for tens of centuries. No 
Eoropean could treat himself as an Indian faquir or 
sunyasee does, or could bring his nervous system into 
guch absolute subjection to his will. But that sugges- 
tion, though it explains much, and especially the absence 
of resistance or suicide among the victims themselves, does 
not explain everything, for the mass of Europeans must, 
as regards nerves, be very much what they were two 
hundred years ago. There must be some separate moral 
impulse which has arisen apart, or in a certain degree apart, 
from any teaching of the creeds; and we find it difficult not to 
delieve that it isa new impulse, that man’s moral nature has on 
this side made in Europe a distinct stride forwards. It is an 
advance the extent and depth of which has not yet been 
fairly tested, for the masses of Europe have not of late years 
deen provoked to furious anger, as they once were by heresies 
or treasons, or, as they may be by-and-by, by Anarchist ex- 
plosions ; but it is an advance which it is impossible not to 
recognise, and one that has gone far down, reaching classes 
whom the spirit of practical Christianity has hardly touched. 
If that is true, it is the most hopeful thought suggested by 
any of the social phenomena around us; and after much 
observation, continued for many years, the present writer can 
hardly doubt that it is true. An addition, as it were, to the 
moral capacity even of one division of mankind seems far 
too good to be anything but a dream, and yet what else 
will explain what we see? Read the Daily News’ telegram 
(Monday, p. 5, last column) to the hardest sections of the 
community, such as miners, labourers, sailors, or soldiers, 
and the response will always be the same,—a shudder 
which has in it a strain of moral anger and abhorrence. 
It is easy to say that is a result of education; but all 
through the ages it is the best educated who have till now 
given the orders for torture, and the least educated—the 
women—who have felt what little pity there was. A new 
sense has, as it were, been born, and will, both for good and 
evil, work out great results,—for evil, we say also, because 
the impulse will, probably after painful experiences, have 
‘to clear itself of a confusion between punishment, which 
has its justification in the unalterable scheme of things, 
and torture, which has not. The callousness which has 
succeeded cruelty, now a dying vice, is disappearing slowly 
‘in Europe; but it lingers still in Asia, with the results 
which travellers and telegrams occasionally reveal. It might 
die out even there, as the tolerance of cannibalism is 
dying out in Polynesia, but that the brown races seem to have 
been arrested, morally as well as socially, by some impediment 
which as yet they cannot pass. If they ever pass it, a subject 
‘on which those who know them best will most resolutely 
withhold a final judgment, the very first sign will probably be 
that abhorrence of inflicting pain for pain’s sake, which at 
present is confined to the white races, and is hardly universal 
among them. Vaillant expressed, and probably feels, no more 
pity for his victims than an ordinary Abyssinian will feel for 
‘the fate of the King’s page. 





SUNDOWN IN SHOTLEY WOOD. 

HOTLEY Wood is marked on the county map. Some. 
times, though rarely, when there was enough spare 
money in the county to keep a three-days-a-week pack, it 
figured among the less popular meets of the season. Now it 
is forgotten by the world, even the world of county sport. 
Yet it has stood—or rather it has been felled and risen 
again—since the days of King John. From the time of 
Magna Charta till the Christmas of 1893, no plough or 
harrow has cut the virgin soil within its fences; and every 
decent piece of building in the parish, from the church roof— 
set on in the year of grace 1507—to our new barn floor, has 
been fitted with the timber grown on its seventy acres of deep 
yellow clay. “Us be all despret poor now,” as the exciseman 
(the only rich man in the parish) truly says; and those who 
had sense to read the signs of the times have made treaty 
with necessity, and stepped back, with a rough and rugged 


insistance on the change, to the plain living of Saxon times. 
Are our tables worse furnished, or is our roof-tree colder ? 
I think not. We kill our own swine, brew our own ale, 
and press our cyder; bake our dark but palatable bread, 
and pay our men and our dwindling “tradesmen’s bills ” 
from the narrow yield of our own fields. The owner of 
the “ big wood” finds it a little silver-mine. Frugality 
begins at home—a coy but lasting friend—and when once 
won is never lost by the countryman who lives on his own 
acres. The coal-grates have been pulled out in hall and 
dining-room, and the old bars rescued from rust in the out- 
house are piled with the surplus branches of the oaks; and 
on Christmas-day the green ashen faggot will blaze and 
sputter with a l'vely warmth that mocks the dull caloric of 
the coal, as young laughter leaps above the book-bound wit 
of ages. The wood supplies our table with its daintiest fare. 
Never was there such a year for wild-bred pheasants; and 
the stub-rabbits are no longer despised. Just now the 
wood-pigeons come in to roost in large flocks, and pay a 
daily tribute to the gun. The poor still look for rabbits 
at Christmas, and on our way to the wood before 
dusk, to lie in wait for the pigeons, we overhear the 
rabbiter and the bailiff in consultation ; the former 
deep in the yawning ditch, under the stubbs, the other 
with his ear to the bolt-hole in the field above. The 
rabbiter is calm and professional, as becomes one finishing 
a long day’s work. The bailiff—a schoolboy friend of the 
poorer man, long since risen in the social scale, a stern 
and unbending Nonconformist, but with a suppressed but 
uncontrollable love of sport—is as excited asa boy. They 
have dropped the ceremonious “ Mister” of East Anglian 
address, and for the moment have forgotten that the world 
contains anything but themselves, the hapless rabbit in the 
bury, and the ferret at the end of the line. ‘ Eddard,” says 
the bailiff; “Eddard, I can hear it a-scrabbin’!” “Can 
you?” replies the rabbiter. ‘“ Doyoucop me your ‘dabber.’” 
The “dabber,” an implement with a spade at one end 
and a spike at the other, is “copped,” and dexterously 
caught. ‘Do you fudge him a bit,” urges the rabbiter ; 
and the bailiff ‘‘ fudges” vigorously. Then the ferret 
is withdrawn. ‘Lor’ bless me, if I hain’t been a-fudging 
the ferret!” he exclaims; and the ill-used and gasping 
ferret is exhibited. ‘“ Oh, ah! ” says the rabbiter, “‘ we’d best 
go back, I reckon.” And the pair wind up nets and bags, and 
splash home through the mud. They are almost the last to 
leave the open fields, and as we enter the high wood the 
sounds of daily human labour die with the waning light— 
when the plough-teams, with looped-up splinter-bars banging 
against the trace-chains, plod homewards to the stables. The 
grey light wanes and the wind rises, angry and sighing in the 
tree-tops. A wide avenue of Scotch firs runs down the length 
of the wood. The ride is still strewn thick with acorns, for 
this has been the most prolific year ever known for the seeds 
of trees; the husks are already splitting here and there, and 
the red shoots are sprouting from the pointed end; but many 
are mere crackling shells nibbled by squirrels and mice. The 
wood-pigeons have been feasting for weeks, pheasants have 
helped them, sacksfull have been carried home by the wood- 
man to grind and mix with bran for the sheep, and pigs have 
forced their way through the fences to munch their fill, yet the 
quantity on the ground seems now as great as ever. In the 
ride we met a hedgehog, almost the last creature to be ex- 
pected on such a chilly day. Generally piggy spends the 
winter coiled up in a bed of leaves in a rabbit-burrow, under 
a root, or in the centre of a thick bush, and sleeps till spring 
comes. Perhaps this hedgehog had been idle in the summer, 
and not laid up a store of fat to Jast him through the winter; 
so he was awake, and obliged to forage. He was hunting 
eagerly, taking half the width of the ride, and quartering it 
to and fro,—not very accurately, for he did not keep straight 
lines, like a setter, but still rarely going twice over the same 
ground. We approached slowly, for if a hedgehog is not 
disturbed by a heavy footfall or a sudden movement, it 
simply disregards men. To and fro he went, poking his long 
snout into every hoof-mark, and routing among the oak- 
leaves. He seemed to find little, and to be very hungry. 
Once or twice he put up his head and sniffed, and stared at 
the figure above him; but as it did not move, he went on 
searching for a supper. As he passed, we touched him a tergo 





with the gun-barrel. He whisked round with prickles up, 
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looking angry and quite at a loss to understand what had 
happened. He then examined the boots, and tried to climb 
the leg above, but could not get a foot-hold for his hind- 
feet. Down again to the boots. The blacking smelt nice, 
so he gnawed at them steadily, with far more force 
than might be expected from so small a hedgehog—for he 
was not larger than a cocoa-nut. Having tasted one 
boot, he then tried the other, and did not take alarm till 
he was suddenly picked up. Then for a minute he closed his 
eyes, and rolled into a ball. A curious change of expression 
takes place when the hedgehog draws his heavy eyebrows 
down. At other times his face is impudent and rather savage. 
Then he looks meek and gentle, a nice little féllow, who eats 
bread and milk, and is regarded as a pot for children. Un- 
rolled, he is his true self,—a creature that kills adders, drives 
the partridge from her nest, and eats the eggs; a sturdy, 
omnivorous little animal, afraid of few things, except a 
badger. He had not been held a minute before he began to 
uncurl, wriggled over on to his back, gave the nearest finger 
a bite which reached through a buckskin glove, dropped on to 
the ride, and scuffled away among the brambles. By this 
time it was almost dusk, and the pigeons were arriving in 
small flocks, and settling into the fir-tops in different parts of 
the wood. Each flock circled high overhead twice or thrice 
before alighting. The fieldfares followed, squeaking and chat- 
tering from tree to tree, and the cock-pheasants went up to roost 
one by one, telling the whole wood about it. Small woodland 
birds feed till dark in these short winter days, and a whole flock 
of tits and bullfinches were climbing and flitting among the 
ash-poles, eager to use the last minutes of twilight. A pair 
of sparrow-hawks were anxious to make their supper on the 
tits, and their silent gliding forms crossed and recrossed 
among the stems from minute to minute, winding among the 
closely growing ash-poles with astonishing powers of steering 
in full flight. So quick were their movements, and so close to 
the stems, that though the bold birds took no alarm at the 
motionless human figure, it was almost impossible to fire a 
shot at these worst poachers of the wood, with any certainty 
of killing. They had carried off more than one of the tits 
when a third hawk swept over the wood, seized a small bird 
in its claws, and sailed off up the ride. A shot and a red 
shower of sparks was followed by the fall of the hawk, and 
the clatter of a hundred pairs of wings as the pigeons left the 
trees. The hawk was dead, with the finch still in its claws, 
apparently unhurt. In a few minutes the wood is quiet again, 
and the pigeons return, and during the last few minutes before 
dark, pay heavy toll to the gun, as they fly low and sleepy and 
bewildered over the pine-tops. There is hardly a better bird 
for the table, outside the list of true game-birds, than these 
plump Christmas wood-pigeons after months of plenty and 
open weather. Even when the lingering twilight has almost 
gone, and the bright planets shine with eager eyes through 
the lacing oak boughs, while “ echo bids good-night from every 
glade,” the wood is not yet silent. The grey crows have come 
from the North to tell us that it is Christmas. They have 
crossed the North Sea, and skirted the shore southward from 
estuary to estuary, past the mouths of the Fen rivers and the 
marshes of the Broads, and arrived, as they always do, in the 
last week of tlie old year, to croak their warning tale into the 
winter night. 
“T sent forth memory in heedful guise, 
To search the record of preceding years ; 
Back, like the raven to the ark she flies, 
And croaks disaster to my trembling ears,” 

the poet writes. The cry of the grey crows, like the voice of 
the raven, has an evil sound. But they have croaked in the 
wood at each year’s ending, and if the next be no worse than 
those which have gone, we shall not cease to enjoy the sounds 
of the winter wood at sundown. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MAJOR PERCY’S MISSION AFTER WATERLOO. 


[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—In “A Sketch of the{Life of Georgiana, Lady de Ros,” 
lately published, there is a list of the invitations to the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball at Brussels, June 15th, 1815, 
and amongst the names that of “Hon. Major Percy, A.D.C., 
son of first Earl of Beverley.> He brought home three eagles 
and despatches.” 











In a journal kept by my aunt, the late Miss Bagot, there jg 
a full account of Major Percy’s arrival in England, ang of 
the reception of the news of the victory of Waterloo, ag 
related to her many years afterwards by Admiral Josceling 
Percy, Major Percy’s brother. Thinking that it might per. 
haps be of interest to your readers, I have copied the narra. 
tive, and also the account of Admiral Percy’s conveyance of 
Junot from Portugal to France, also related by him to my 
aunt and recorded in her journal.—I am, Sir, &c., 


20 Bina Gardens, S.W., December 8th. AGNES FRasgp, 





[ExtTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. | 


“ February 15th, 1853.—1 spent much of the day in the drawing. 
room in order that the Admiral might not feel his loneliness, ang 
thereby heard much that was interesting of his recollections, Op 
the table were lying, as they always do, that which had formed 
the clasp of the cloak of Napoleon Bonaparte, when he fled from 
Waterloo, to save his life; and left, probably, all which would 
have encumbered flight; so the cloak was cut off, and this im. 
portant part of it was cut away by Major Henry Percy, aide-de- 
camp to the Duke, who gave him the glorious office of conveying 
to England the despatches containing the account of that greatest 
of victories. The clasp I have mentioned above is formed of two 
gigantic bees connected by a serpent link. Major Percy set out, 
it may be supposed with what speed, and without allowing him- 
self time to change the coat in which he had gone to the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball, which had been so awfully interrupted by the 
summons to the battle. In those days steam was not, but speedily 
as a sailing-vessel could convey him, he was transported from 
Antwerp to Dover, where he landed in the afternoon, A 
rumour, not only of a battle but of a victory had preceded 
him,—how that had arrived was never known. The con- 
firmation of the report was welcomed with tremendous accla- 
mation. The posting then on that line to London was 
entirely in the hands of one person, Mr. Wright, master of 
the Ship Hotel at Dover, who instantly despatched an express 
to order horses at each stage to be ready for Major Percy, pro- 
viding his carriage with four of his best horses. It was found 
that the captured Eagles he carried could not be contained in the 
post-chaise ; they were placed so that their heads appeared out 
of the front windows; a better announcement there could not 
have been of the glorious news, which was received with every 
species of joyful, thankful welcome everywhere. Major Percy 
drove straight to the Horse Guards. The Commander-in-Chief, 
then the Duke of York, was dining out. He proceeded to Lord 
Castlereagh and heard the same account at his door, and finding 
that he and the Duke were at the same dinner, given by a 
wealthy widow lady in St. James’s Square, there he went, heard 
that the Prince Regent was also of the party, requested to 
be shown into the dining-room, which he entered with his 
despatches and Eagles, covered with dust and all the marks of 
the battle in which he had been engaged, although not wounded 
himself. The dessert was coming upon the table; at the 
same moment the Prince Regent commanded the ladies to 
leave the room, which they did. He extended his hand to 
the bearer of these glad tidings: ‘Welcome, Colonel Percy, 
‘Go down on one knee,’ said the Duke of York, ‘and kiss 
hands of the step you have gained.’ Before the despatch 
could be read, he was anxiously asked after many distinguished 
officers, and had to answer ‘ Dead’ or ‘Severely wounded’ so 
often, that the Prince burst into tears. The Duke, though much 
moved, was not so completely overcome. Meantime, Colonel 
Percy was sinking from fatigue, and begged permission to go to 
his father’s house in Portman Square. The throng was so great 
he had difficulty in reaching it, and was no sooner there than it 
was surrounded by multitudes of anxious inquirers. He had not 
power to say more than that the victory was complete, and that 
the loss in killed and wounded heavy. He would answer all 
demands the next day, and so he did. The agony of suspense 
and affliction which he witnessed was intense ; his own words were, 
he could only feel the awful price of a victory. The heart-rending 
grief he had to inflict upon so many made his ear deaf to the 
sounds of joy and triumph with which London resounded. In 
one instance, he announced what proved not to be true. It was 
believed that Sir William Ponsonby was killed; in that awful 
list his name had been returned. He had fallen, covered with 
wounds; met with cruelty on one hand, and kindness on another. 
The thrust of a spear had been given to terminate his life by a 
French soldier; another poured some brandy from his own can- 
teen down his throat, and thereby, humanly speaking, preserved 
him. His name was asked and mentioned. Afterwards, when Sir 
William Ponsonby was recovered and with the Army in Paris, he 
used every effort to discover that soldier, but never succeeded. 
He probably had perished after saving the life of an enemy. 
Colonel Percy never recovered all he had gone through in the 


service. 


“ February 16th.—The Admiral told me much of former service, 
and of his conveyance of Junot from Portugal (where he had 
intended to make himself King) to Rochelle. He spoke freely of 
his own early life,and of having been the son of an ‘ Avocat;’ he 
could read and write, however, which in those days was an 
honourable distinction in the French Line, and gained him his 
first step in the service. After having acted as Napoleon’s secre- 
tary on some field, and under his dictation written on a drum- 
head, a ball threw up the earth very near to him. ‘Nous ne 
manquons pas de la poussiére,’ was his remark. He traced his 
career from that time when, he said, ‘ Napoleon was a Colonel and 
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La Serjeant in the same regiment. Now I am a Duke and he is 
an Emperor.’—‘ Not acknowledged in England, mon Général,’ 
replied Captain Percy, ‘and still less do we acknowledge that he 
has a right to confer rank and titles in another Kingdom, more 
especially when that rank and title belong to a native of it. At 
that time there was a Portuguese Marquis d’Abrantes. Not- 
withstanding such plain speech, they reached the coast of 
France as host and guest, and parted on good terms. An 
invitation came to dine with the officers of the French 
Navy; declined by the Captain on the ground that he 
might not be permitted to return to his ship. Junot him- 
self came off to urge the acceptance, saying he would pledge 
his honour all would be right. ‘ Would you pledge your honour 
that if orders arrived from headquarters at Paris to secure 
me and detain my ship, you would not obey them?’ Junot 
replied he could not promise that, and retired. His visit was 
followed by a letter from the French Admiral to the same purpose, 
and answered by the English Captain, that although he confided 
thoroughly in the honour of a French Officer when pledged, ‘ I do 
not acknowledge your Emperor, and will not trust his Govern- 
ment, and therefore beg to decline the invitation bestowed upon 


3” 


me. 





PRESENCE OF MIND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Your paper, in the Spectator of December 16th, on the 
courage and command over the French Assembly exhibited 
by M. Dupuy, recalls a scene of over half-a-century ago, the 
facts of which have never been known to even a score of 
persons. Some survive in London who can recall the mag- 
nificent Chinese museum, collected by Mr. Nathan Dunn, a 
munificent merchant of Philadelphia and Hong Kong, which 
was first located in Philadelphia, and then brought to London 
in the early years of the Queen’s reign. It was intended as a 
donation to the public, but was unfortunately burned. The 
building first erected (now the site of the Philadelphia 
Continental Hotel) for this display of the treasures of the 
then sealed Kingdom, had an upper room which was about 
35 ft. high, and very long and narrow. In the centre part of 
this immense auditorium was collected one evening about three 
thousand persons. At near 9 o’clock, the manager of the build- 
ing came to the leader of the meeting, white with affright, and 
told him that the floor had sunk nearly a foot, and that in a few 
minutes more the tennents of the joists might be out of their 
sockets. The floor would then fall through on to the Chinese 
museum, and the walls, 60 ft. in height, would collapse and be 
precipitated, with the roof, upon the assembly. 

This might have caused the death of those present,—the 
foremost people in Philadelphia. The leader explained to the 
person whom the audience expected next to hear, that by 
addressing the assembly from the end of the hall, he could 
withdraw the company from the sunken part of the floor to 
that where the front walls strengthened the joists to bear the 
weight of the people. The reply to this was that his family 
was in the audience and that he must get them out first. 
“ You shall not,” said the leader ; “a hint of danger—a rush— 
and we shall all be under the fallen walls and roof. Five 
minutes’ delay may kill us altogether.” As a boy in the 
audience I well remember my surprise at seeing the leader 
suddenly appear at the far front of the room and tell the 
people that they would next be addressed from where he stood 
—the organ-loft. As the audience turned and moved to the 
front, the flooring rose six inches. The people were enter- 
tained, partly by an impromptu sentimental song in a voice 
without a quaver, in the very face of death, and as soon as prac- 
ticable they were quietly dismissed. Not a single individual in 
that great assembly was aware that, by the presence of mind 
of one man, an awful catastrophe had been averted. Three 
thousand persons were saved from being buried under two 
Sidewalls 60 ft. high, pressed down by a heavy roof. The 
imagination sickens at the thought of what would have been 
the consequence of a panic and sudden alarm by the failure of 
the courage of this man. All use of the room was, of course, 
suspended till it was effectually strengthened. So well was 
the secret kept, that I only learned it long afterwards; and I 
am confident that, excepting the speaker referred to and the 
manager of the building, no one outside the immediate family 
of the man whose courage prevented this catastrophe has 
known the whole story till now. The terror of those minutes 
before the crowd was moved and the floor rose towards its level, 
was such, that he never, even in bis own family, alluded to the 
scene, though he lived for forty years afterwards. I know not 
if the self-possession of M. Dupuy, when the bomb exploded 


in the French Assembly, was greater than this hitherto un- | 
' man or human being who was licked out of the rocks by 


known act of heroism.—I am, Sir, &c., R.. B.S. 





THE PIOUS FOUNDER. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ SpccTaToR.’”’] 

Srr,—Many people will be grateful to you for the article in 
the Spectator of December 9th, in which you point out that, 
whatever Mr. Gladstone may say to the contrary, charitable 
bequests are of great value to the sick and suffering public, 
even though they may be nothing worth to the soul of the 
not-sufficiently-pious founder. But may I say a word in 
defence—not of the bequests which you have so well defended, 
but of the poor unprotected soul who bequeaths them? You 
say, Sir, that Mr. Gladstone is “very rightly offended by the 
prevalence of the notion that there is merit in the giving-away 
of money for which you have no further use, and in being 
benevolent at the expense of your residuary legatees.” But, 
Sir, if the man has done, as you say, a good work, why should 
he have no credit for it? Mr. Gladstone says that there is 
“not the smallest grain of self-denial” in such bequests, and 
yet I have a lingering suspicion that it would cost one some 
self-denial to leave less to one’s own children in order to leave 
something for the waif-and-stray children of other people. But 
assuming that there is no self-denial in these bequests, it surely 
does not follow that there is no merit in them. Is it not toa 
man’s credit if he disposes of his property in such a way as to 
show not only a proper care for his own friends and relations, 
but also a sympathy for the suffering and an intelligent desire 
to promote the public welfare ? 

I contend that the action on which Mr. Gladstone pours 
the vials of his Parliamentary contempt, and which even you, 
Sir, find to be useful but not meritorious, is nothing less than 
a duty. You will say this duty ought to be done in our life- 
time. Certainly; but this is no reason for leaving it undone 
in our death. As long as we have control of our money, we 
ought to spend some proportion of it on our neighbours, in 
the largest sense of the word; and as the law at present 
allows us to have some control of our money after we are 
dead, it follows that we ought to leave some of it pro bono 
publico ; and if we do this duty well, is there no merit? Also 
I cannot admit that Iam being charitable at the expense of 
my residuary legatee because, being possessed of one shilling, 
I bestow by will ninepence on him, and take the odd three- 
pence, which is not his, and give it by will to a London 
hospital. I venture to trouble you with this letter, because it 
seems to me such a pity to discourage the performance of a 
most useful duty, by telling people that there is no merit in 
performing it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Aldenham, December 9th. KENNETH F, GIBBs. 





WANTED, THE ORIGIN OF A NURSERY-RHYME. 

[To THE EpitToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The lines quoted by “ M.,” in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 9th, are of very great interest, for they disclose, for the 
first time, the names of two English gods. Arthur o’ Bower 
is here the mighty hunter, described by Gervase of Tilbury, 
who rides in the sky at the head of his nightly host, with his 
dogs and horses (Grimm’s “Tent-Myth,” by Stallybrass, 
p. 942). In Yorkshire, these ghostly hounds are known as 
the Gabriel hounds, the name of the Christian archangel 
having been substituted for the old name of the god, which 
now appears to be “Arthur o’ Bower.” When the wind 
howls and moans, the Gabriel hounds are said to be hunting 
in the sky, and the peasant shudders when he hears their 
voices. 

“Bower” is the Old Norse “ Buri,” “Burr,” the father of 
Odin; and “Burr,” Byr,” is the personified name of a fair 
wind. We may compare the Old English “birr,” a strong 
wind, and the Danish “ bor,” a fair wind, and also a foul gale. 
“Buri,” according to Grimm, would make a Gothic “ Batra.” 
“ Arthur o’ Bower,” then, in the so-called nursery-rhyme, is a 
personification or deification of the north wind. The Northern 
star, Arcturus, appears in some Old English writers as 
“ Arthurus” and “ Arturi.” 

In North Derbyshire, a mythical being called Nicor Bore is 
remembered, and about him some tales are told. People say 
—wrongly, of course—that he was a real being, his true name 
being Nicholas Bower. Now, “Nicor” (Old Nick) is the 
name of a water-goblin, the English Neptune ; and comparing 
“Nicholas Bower” with “Arthur Bower,” we learn, for the 
first time, that these two gods were the brothers of Odin, and 
the sons of Buri; and Buri, according to Grimm, is that first 
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the cow,”—or, in other words, the Adam of the Northern 
mythology. And this is consistent with the beautiful legend 
of the winds being imprisoned in a mountain. “Arthur 
0’ Bower,” Nicor Bore, and Odin are, it seems, the children of 
the Wind, or Buri.—I am, Sir, &c. 


3 Westbourn Road, Sheffield. Srpvey O. Appy. 


(To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
S1r,—Perhaps the subjoined version may help to put your 
correspondent on the track of the quatrain, “ Arthur le Bower 
has broken his band.” “ Arthur le Bower” is as like “ Articus 
Boreas” as “apple-pie” is to “cap-i-pie,” or the nursery en- 
dearment “ duch o’ diamonds” is to “duc aux diamants.” 

“ Articus Boreas broke his band, 

He came roaring up the land ; 

Rex Scotiorwm, potius cum glorias, 

Cannot stop Arcticus Boreas!” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 


High House, Newbury. E. M. BEECHEY. 





THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY AT THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


(To tHe EpitTor or THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 


Srr,—In thanking you for your article of last week, which 
will afford considerable moral support to those of us who 
think that the “ majority report” offers the only practical 
solution of this stormy religious question, may I point out 
an error of fact into which the writer of the article has fallen ? 
In discussing the three “ minority reports ” he says that “the 
first is that of the High Church party, moved by the Rev. 
C. J. Ridgeway and seconded by Sir Cameron Gull.” In 
reality both wings of the Church party on the Board are 
united on the majority circular, of which you approve. When 
Mr. Ridgeway’s report was moved in the School Management 
Committee, it was supported by Mr. Lyulph Stanley and the 
whole of his Nonconformist, Unitarian, and Secularist follow- 
ing, only one member of the Church party besides the mover 
voting for it. After its rejection, on the motion that the 
majority report be recommended to the Board, Mr. Ridgeway 
voted alone in the minority with Mr. Stanley and his friends. 
It may interest your readers to know that the majority report, 
was finally drafted after a consultation between the leading 
High Churchmen and Low Churchmen on the Board, and 
that at least one Nonconformist has since given his adhesion 
to it. The final struggle will take place at the Board itself 
after the Christmas holidays.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE Lonpon ScHoou Boarp. 


ART. 


Ss 
WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 
THE exhibitions in London to which the picture-lover would 
be wise to turn first, at the present moment, are those of two 
dealers, the French Gallery in Pall Mall, and Messrs. Lawrie’s 
at 15 Old Bond Street. It is a hopeful sign that there is now 
a certain number of shops where popular modern rubbish is 
eschewed, and a standard maintained higher than any that 
prevails at the painters’ exhibitions. The collection at the 
French Gallery is of old English pictures. Such a collection 
would serve a good purpose if it cleared people’s heads of the 
bewildered slang about “advanced painting,” “ impression- 
ism,” “ new criticism,” and all the rest of it that confuses the 
simple distinction between good painting and bad, whether 
new or old. When will it be understood that the accredited 
and popular painting of this country for the last fifty years is 
the meanest aberration in the history of art, and that to 
speak of it as orthodox is to treat a bloated Little Bethel as 
the Church Universal? To the real Catholic body of painters 
belongs equally a master of the present, Whistler, or a master of 
a century ago, Old Crome. The great painter of to-day is at 
home with the Old Master, and a stranger to the Academies ; 
the Old Master is as fresh as the new, as incompatible with 
the herd, and no “ advance” will ever get beyond him. He 
is never likely to be popular, because the popularity of good 
painters, as of bad, depends upon an address to a variety of 
sentiments. His landscapes are not illustrations to a guide- 
book or a sentimental history. Their poetry is purely pic- 
torial; they appeal singly to the passion for visible beauty 
and dignity. But The Shepherd at the French Gallery is 














worth a pilgrimage to see. Taking on, as Crome did, the 
Dutch tradition in its several lines, he anticipated, on one 
side and another, the logical development that school receiveg 
in modern France. At one time, like Diaz, he finds the charm 
in oak-trees that Hobbema was in search of. In The Shepherg 
it is the path of Corot that he strikes. Would one barter 
the result for any Corot? In other pictures you see him, like 
Turner, bettering an inheritance from Vandevelde and the seq. 
painters; or, again, as in a picture here, visiting the estate of 
De Hoogh. And wherever he goes, it is on equal terms, a, 
master among masters. Round him in the same gallery may 
be found other English masters,— Wilson of the Italian tragj. 
tion, Gainsborough with a souvenir of Watteau, and other 
men of less account. 

In the other exhibition at Messrs. Lawrie’s, besides 
splendid Cotman and some others of the ancients, there are 
modern English works by Cecil Lawson, and Albert Moore, and 
a Burne-Jones. Most of the pictures are French Romantic, 
and among them are some extraordinary Monticellis and an 
admirable Naumier. Monticelli’s is a twice-filtered art. It js 
compounded of Veronese and Rembrandt, of Rubens and 
Watteau, dreamed over again in a mind that was a perpetual 
assembly-room for revels of graceful form and gorgeous 
colour. Like Corot, he is a refiner upon the robust masters. 
Daumier’s picture has the charm of form amply and gently 
designed and withdrawn into the air. Corots there are as 
well, and other painters, that there is no space to speak of. 

Among the collections of current painting now to be seen, 
the one that can be entered with least shock after these two 
is the New English Art Club. It has few strong works this 
winter, but among the smaller pictures and sketches there is 
a good deal of fresh promise. The most satisfactory pictures 
are Mr. Steer’s portrait, Mr. Strang’s Bathers, Mr. Conder’s 
two landscapes, and a portrait by M. Jacques Blanche. It 
is now pretty generally recognised that in Mr. Steer we have 
that rare freak of nature, a colourist, and the critic mumbles 
now rather than hoots about certain roughnesses of tech- 
nique. The present portrait hits again that excellent fresh- 
ness and brightness in the flesh which is Mr. Steer’s secret, 
and combines it with a harmony of dark-blue and primrose- 
yellow. M. Blanche has a quite different talent: it is more 
by virtue of personal distinction and prettiness that his por- 
trait tells; but it is better also in colour than a good deal of 
his recent work. Mr. Strang’s Bathers, like his Academy 
picture, shows a developing sense of colour, and the queer 
collocation of characters from other pictures and from nature 
that he loves to assemble. The back of the person out of 
Millet is excellently painted. Mr. Conder’s work is artistic in 
the sense that it is composed and subdued to accord with a 
scheme and sentiment. There are no loose ends, no gossip 
about things; it is an attempt upon the music of nature. 

The most ambitious picture is Mr. Walter Sickert's Hitel 
Royal, Dieppe. Its merit is a well-digested design that tells 
and carries in virtue of simplicity in the choice of material 
and effect. The simple facade of the hotel makes a capital 
reflecting surface for the light. The bands of sky and lawn 
are well proportioned, and the crinolines, about which so 
much has been said, are a useful device for giving importance: 
to the figures. Those pawn-figures are well played in the 
general arrangement. But in the main business of colour 
effect, for which all this was designed, the picture cannot at 
present be called successful. At that moment of the mix- 
ture of sallow and rosy colours a trifling modulation will 
make the difference between something extremely beautiful 
and something very unpleasant. The notes so firmly 
struck in the grass, the house, and the sky, refuse to combine. 
into the magical effect aimed at. 

Two of the new men deserve to be singled out. One is Mr. 
Henry Tonks, whose water-colours are beautifully sensitive 
in drawing and colour. Mr. Rothenstein’s sketch of Mr.. 
Beardsley is a delightfully malicious portrait, with a skill 
of simplified and expressive line. His painting shows an 
intelligence that goes beyond his actual power. The inten- 
tion of design and colour shows both scholarship and origin- 
ality, and the Souvenir of Scarborough is the work of an. 
appreciative student of Manet. 

Mr. Holloway’s water-colours look well in very good com- 
pany, that of Mr. Brabazon’s; Mr. Bernard Sickert has feel- 
ing, and is gaining in strength of expression. There is deli- 
cate colour in the sky of Mr. Alfred Thornton’s picture; and 
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Mr. Macgregor’s pastels are bright and vigorous. The 
noticeable black-and-white works besides three by Felicien 
Rops, are two etchings of cafcs in Paris by Mr. Penneil, 
two pen-and-ink drawings by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, and a wood 
engraving after Mr. Raven Hill, by Florian. Mr. Beardsley’s 
design of a bookstall is well arranged, but the lady is too 
caligraphic. The culour-printed wood-block by Lepére, also 
shown at the Grafton, is a wonderfully strong and ingenious 
combination of simple line and simple colour. 

At the Old Water-Colour Society, besides some delicate 
drawings by Mr. Alfred Hunt and Mr. Matthew Hale, and 
some interesting black-and-white studies by the late J. D. 
Watson, there is an excellent picture by Mr. Lionel Smythe, 
entitled, Rick-building, Pas de Calais. The elements are 
familiar—:he hayfield and the blue patches of the hay- 
makers’ dress, the pigeons fluttering about, the poppies in 
the stubble, the distant tower. It is a fresh variation on a 
theme that Mr. Smythe handles with singular feeling for 
the action and grouping of figures and freshness of colour. 
Mr. Robert Little has a truer sense of values than most of his 
fellow-exhibitors. 

At the British Artists’, Mr. Alexander Mann’s Tower of 
London deserves notice, and Mr. Cayley Robinson’s Susanne. 
Like Mr. Brangwyn at the Institute of Painters in Oil- 
Colours, Mr. Robinson deals with colour more boldly than his 
sense of its subtleties warrants, but both have vigour and 
decorative ideas. At the British Artists’ there is a skilful 
water-colour by Mr. Hans Hansen somewhat in the manner 
of Mr. Arthur Melville. The work of Mr. Walter Bayes is 
bright and sunny, and here and at the Institute the pictures 
of Mr. Juhn and Miss Flora Reid are, as usual, well out of 
the run of mediocrity. The most remarkable pictures at the 
Institute are by a Mr. Wells, whose name is new. He bears 
the marks to some extent of the Glasgow school, but evidently 
has an individual talent as well. 

Two other exhibitions may be recorded. Mr. Arthur 
Tomson has held an exhibition at Van Wisselingh’s in Brook 
Street, unfortunately closed before this notice appears. The 
pictures were chiefly of cats, and apart from closeness of 
rendering of the animal’s form and habit, which must be left 
for the discussion of the specialist, some of these pictures gave 
avery vivid effect of life and a very pleasant arrangement of 
colour. The best, perhaps, was a pastel in which two kittens 
chase one another over a red chair. 

At Dunthorne’s, in Vigo Street, is a collection of etchings 
by Mr. Charles Watson and Colonel Goff. Mr. Watson has 
not only an architect’s knowledge of structure and an apprecia- 
tion of dignity and picturesqueness in buildings, but at times 
also a fine pictorial conception of light and shade, and an apt 
method of rendering effect with the needle. Colonel Goff 
also has a fine sense for the picturesque, and is a student 
of good models. 

Mr. Charles Sainton’s Silverpoints are an example of those 
photographic qualities which every artist and connoisseur 
detests, which the critics of our leading journals applaud as 


fine drawing, and the public naturally delights in. 
D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 
————_—_ 
REMINISCENCES OF THE MUTINY.* 
Most readers of Mr. Kipling’s inimitable military studies 
must have longed to come across one of the old soldiers who 
spun for him the yarns on which he has based his inventions. 
Few of them, however, can have had any very real hope that 
they would ever encounter sach an incarnate human docu- 
ment. Yet, strange as it sounds, Messrs. Macmillan have 
just given to the world a volume of reminiscences which 
brings us into personal contact with exactly the sort of man 
who must have supplied the material for Soldiers Three. 
Battle-scenes and camp-life from the officer’s point of view 
we have had in hundreds, but here, almost for the first time 
in literature, we havea soldier’s book about war. Not merely, 
be it noted, the book of a man who has served in the ranks 
—of such there are plenty—but the book of a typical 
normal private soldier,—a man who dug his bayonet, like the 





* Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-69. Including the Relief, Siege, 
and Capture of Lucknow, and the Campaigns in Rohilcund and Oude. By William 
F a late Sergeant, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1893, 


rest, into his enemy’s bowels, who, like his fellows, gossiped 
by camp-fires and cut steaks off dead artillery-bullocks 
for dinner, and who larked and looted with all the fascinating 
downrightness of the “ young British soldier.” Fortunately, 
Mr. Forbes-Mitchell, the author of the present work, knows 
how to tell a plain tale, and has no absurd notions of 
this or that matter being too trivial to be worth recording. 
He puts down what he remembers, and makes no bones about 
it. Probably he has been helped to do this by Mr. Kipling’s 
stories, for, as so often happens, the writer of imagination has 
made many things memorable about soldiering which were 
not memorable before. The effect of fiction in shaping the 
contours of real life is, however, “another story.” What we 
are concerned with here is the fact that Reminiscences of the 
Great Mutiny is one of the very best soldiers’ books ever 
written. There is not a dull page in it, and exciting yarns of 
all descriptions follow each other without intermission. To 
use the conventional phrase and say that it is eminently read- 
able, is to do it far less than justice. No one who wants 
to be amused and to be made to feel proud of our Army should 
fail to read it. 

Though there are no signs of Mr. Forbes-Mitchell’s reminis- 
cences being cooked, there is a certain epic feeling about them. 
Sir Colin Campbell is their hero. He was specially popular 
with the regiment to which Mr. Forbes-Mitchell belonged—the 
93rd Highlanders—for he depended on it in moments of diffi- 
culty, and his words and deeds are recorded with great full- 
ness. This is a delightful feature of the book. Who has not been 
tantalised by the conventional words of the ordinary military 
memoir,— The General then rode up and said a few words 
of encouragement tothe men?” Here we have none of that 
vagueness, but the words themselves, short and homely, 
and bearing the taste of battle with them still. And 
better even than this, we have the actual words of the 
men when “they greeted the Commander-in-Chief witb 
every sign of enthusiasm.” Examples of both these voices 
from the ranks and of the General’s speeches are to 
be found in profusion. Take, for example, Sir Colin’s 
“Lie down, 93rd, lie down! Every man of you is 
worth his weight in gold to England to-day;” or his order 
when the Sikhs wavered in their attempt to storm the 
Secundrabigh,—* Colonel Ewart, bring on the tartan. Let my 
own lads at them!” Asan instance of the way in which the 
men addressed their General in the actual moment of battle, 
we may quote the exclamation of an old sergeant who had 
served under Sir Colin in the Punjab,—* Sir Colin, your 
Excellency, let the infantry storm. Let the two Thirds 
at them [meaning the 53rd and the 93rd), and we'll 
soon make short work of the murdering villains!” On 
another occasion, a voice from the ranks replied to one of Sir 
Colin’s speeches, “ Ay, ay, Sir Colin; ye ken us and we ken 
you. We'll bring the women and children out of Lucknow 
or die wi’ you in the attempt!” The accounts of the actual 
fighting are difficult to quote, but we will extract the description 
of Sergeant White’s coolness and literary aptitude displayed 
in the fighting before Lucknow. The 93rd seems indeed to 
have been a very well-read regiment, for on another occasion 
Sergeant White regaled the men while waiting to be charged, 
with a portion of ‘‘ The Bridal of Triermain ” :— 


“In the force defending the Shah Nujeff, in addition to the 
regular army, there was a large body of archers on the walls, armed 
with bows and arrows which they discharged with great force and 
precision, and on White raising his head above the wall an arrow 
was shot right into his feather bonnet. Inside of the wire cage of 
his bonnet, however, he had placed his forage cap, folded up, and 
instead of passing right through, the arrow stuck in the folds of 
the forage cap, and ‘ Dan,’ as he was called, coclly pulled out the 
arrow, paraphrasing a quotation from Sir Walter Scott’s Legend of 
Montrose, where Dugald Dalgetty and Ranald MacEagh made 
their escape from the castle of M‘Callum More. Looking at the 
arrow, ‘ My conscience!’ said White, ‘ bows and arrows! bows and 
arrows! Have we got Robin Hood and Little John back again ? 
Bows and arrows! My conscience, the sight has not been seen in 
civilised war for nearly two hundred years. Bows and arrows! 
And why not weavers’ beams as in the days of Goliath? Ah! 
that Daniel White should be able to tell in the Saut Market of 
Glasgow that he had seen men fight with bows and arrows in the 
days of Enfield rifles! Well, well, Jack Pandy, sinee bows and 
arrows are the words, here’s at you!” and with that he raised his 
feather bonnet on the point of his bayonet above the top of the 
wall, and immediately another arrow pierced it through, while a 
dozen more whizzed past a little wide of the mark.” 


When, a little later, a comrade was shot clean through by an 
arrow, Sergeant White could not resist the inevitable quota- 





tion from Chevy Chase. To show Mr. Forbes-Mitchell’s good 
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eye for a story, we will quote his account of an incident he 
witnessed while the regiment was engaged in picking-off 
fugitives. One of these played the jackal trick, and 
shammed to fall dead :— 


* After he had lain apparently dead for about an hour, some one 
noticed that he had gradually dragged himself out of the water ; 
till all at once he sprang to his feet, and ran like a deer in the 
direction of the gate of the Badshahibigh. He was still quite 
within easy range, and several rifles were levelled at him; but 
Sergeant Findlay, who was on the rampart, and was himself 
one of the best shots in the company, called out,‘ Don’t fire, 
men; give the poor devil a chance!’ Instead of a volley of 
bullets, the men’s better feelings gained the day, and Jack Pandy 
was reprieved, with a cheer to speed him on his way. As soon as 
he heard it he realised his position, and like the Samaritan leper 
of old, he halted, turned round, and putting up both his hands 
with the palms together in front of his face, he salaamed pro- 
foundly, prostrating himself three times on the ground by way of 
thanks, and then walked slowly towards the Bidshahibigh, while 
we on the ramparts waved our feather bonnets and clapped 
our hands to him in token of goodwill.” 


That is a truly sublime picture of Asiatic courtesy. 


Before we leave Mr. Forbes-Mitchell’s book, we must say 
something of his tales about his fellow-privates. There is one 
excellent story, though without an end of two gentlemen- 
rankers called respectively Wallace and Hope. Wallace joined 
the 93rd just before the regiment left Dover. He was a good 
soldier, but though often pressed to take promotion he never 
would, saying that he had come to the 93rd for a certain pur- 
pose, and that when this was accomplished he only wished 
to die. Ultimately, it became known that this purpose had 
something to do with the other gentleman-ranker, Hope. It was 
clear, however, that Wallace did not wish any good to Hope, for 
the men never spoke, and were clearly deadly enemies. Just 
before the attack on the Secundrabigh, the most fiercely con- 
tested of the positions carried by the force that relieved 
Lucknow, Hope began to curse and swear, declaring that he 
would defy death, and that no bullet was yet moulded that 
would kill him. Mr. Forbes-Mitchell shall tell the rest of the 
story in his own words :— 


“ The captain was just on the point of ordering a corporal and 
a file of men to take Hope to the rear-guard as drunk and riotous 
in presence of the enemy, when Pipe-Major John M‘Leod, who 
was close to the captain, said: ‘ Don’t mind the puir lad, sir; he’s 
not drunk, he is fey! [meaning doomed]. It’s not himself that’s 
speaking ; he will never see the sun set.’ The words were barely 
out of the pipe-major’s mouth when Hope sprang up on the top of 
the mud wall, and a bullet struck him on the right side, hitting 
the buckle of his purse belt, which diverted its course, and in- 
stead of going right through his body it cut him round the 
front of his belly below the waist-belt, making a deep wound, 
and his bowels burst out falling down to his knees. He sank 
down at once, gasping for breath, when a couple of bullets 
went through his chest and he died without a groan. John 
M‘Leod turned and said to Captain Dawson, ‘I told you so, 
sir. The lad was fey! I am never deceived in a fey man! It 
was not himself who spoke when swearing in yon terrible 
manner. Just at this time Quaker Wallace, who had evi- 
dently been a witness of Hope’s tragic end, worked his way 
along to where the dead man lay, and looking on the 
distorted features he solemnly said, ‘The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God. Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord. I came to the Ninety-Third to see that man die!’ All 
this happened only a few seconds before the assault was ordered, 
and attracted but little attention except from those who were 
immediate witnesses of the incident. ‘The gunners were falling 
fast, and almost all eyes were turned on them and the breach. 
When the signal for the assault was given, Quaker Wallace went 
into the Secundrabigh like one of the Furies, if there are male 
Furies, plainly seeking death but not meeting it, and quoting 
the 116th Psalm, Scotch version in metre, beginning at the first 
verse : 

‘I love the Lord, because my voice 
And prayers He did hear. 


I, while I live, will call on Him, 
Who bow’d to me His ear.’ 


And thus he plunged into the Secundrabigh quoting the next 
verse at every shot fired from his rifle and at each thrust given 
by his bayonet : 
*T’ll of salvation take the cup, 
On God’s name will I call ; 
T’)l pay my vows now to the Lord 
Befo:e His people all,’ 


It was generally reported in the company that Quaker Wallace 
single-handed killed twenty men.” 

We cannot find space to tell how Wallace killed a woman 
mutineer by mistake, and his grief thereat, though she had 
been killing his comrades from a tree-top; nor to notice a 
wonderful story of aspy. Before we quit this fascinating book, 
we may mention, however, that it contains an anecdote which 
closely resembles ‘ His Private Honour,”—that cleverest of all 
Mr. Kipling’s soldier-stories. No doubt the fiction is the truer 
to human nature, but that was to be expected. We must add 








that there are several very curious appendices to Mr. Forbes. 
Mitchell’s book. That on the Europeans who fought against 
us in the Matiny is most striking. What a ballad Sir Alfred 
Lyall might write on the renegade gunner! One word more, 
Mr. Forbes-Mitchell went through the Crimea, and has since 
spent, it appears, many years in India. Why should he not 
give us reminiscences covering both these periods of his life? 
They could not fail to be most entertaining, for he has an un. 
failing instinct for what is interesting. When a man has this, 
and has lived through big events, it is a positive duty for him 
to write down what he remembers. 





NOVELS BY OLD HANDS AND NEW.* 

Mr. Wit11am B1iack’s novels are, to use a feminine adjec- 
tive, invariably “ nice,” and they have none or very few of 
the weaknesses that are generally associated with that epithet, 
especially when it is applied to a literary performance. There 
are various good reasons for this characterisation, but per. 
haps the most obvious of them is that when we close one 
of Mr. Black’s stories, we are left with the impression that 
life is on the whole a pleasant thing. “A sure proof,” 
the pessimist will say, “that they are altogether wanting 
in truthfulness as a picture of life;” but even the pessimist, 
if he be a sane person, will admit that life has some agreeable 
constituents, and if they are so insignificant that they are 
likely to be overlooked, all the more gratitude is due to any 
one who keeps them well to the front. And this Mr. Black 
undoubtedly does. He almust invariably takes us to pleasant 
places; as a rule, he introduces us to more or less pleasant 
people; and where the less predominates over the more, he 
does not accentuate the predominance, but softens and mini- 
mises it. Though the name Hume suggests a return to the 
country of his love, the scene of Mr. Black’s latest story is 
laid in the valley of the Thames, with the lanes of Henley 
in the foreground and the domes and spires of Oxford in 
the middle distance. The story itself is a pretty idyll, having 
for its theme the mutual love of the young man Sidney 
and the girl Nan,—he the most youthful of “the handsome 
Humes,” whose handsomeness is equalled by their blue- 
bloodedness and their pride; she the only child and chief 
joy of the quiet Mr. Summers, known only to his Henley 
neighbours as a country gentleman in a small way, though he 
is really the great Jim Summers, once famous in sporting 
circles as a redoubtable hero of the “ring.” It isin the portrait 
of this Mr. Summers that the novelist’s pleasant idealisation 
makes itself very manifest. Of course the bruiser’s calling 
may become his by accident rather than by choice, and he is 
not necessarily either a blackguard or a bully, but still the 
gentle, retiring, devoted father of the pretty girl who by his 
care has known nothing of life but its beauties and refine- 
ments, and for whom his own life is at last sacrificed, is a 
courageous creation of the true Blackian type. Another 
kindly portrait is that of Dick Erridge, who is really ’Arry, 
the one person whom the most tolerant ordinary novelist 
cannot away with; but Dick is so humble, so loyal, so chival- 
rous indeed, that he almost redeems ’Arrydom from scorn. 
As for the lovers, they are, like all Mr. Black’s young men 
and maidens, most winning creatures ; and even the ambitious, 
maneuvring mother of Sidney and the other handsome Humes 
commands something of sympathy as well as of scorn. Mr. 
Black’s latest story is not his best; but he has never written 
a pleasanter or more thoroughly genial novel. 

Mr. Ernest Dowson and Mr. Arthur Moore are not merely 
a new pair of collaborators,—they are both new literary hands; 
but when they become old hands, and have learned what only 
experience can teach, they will have no valid reason for feel- 
ing ashamed of their maiden effort. We cannot say that we 
discern any special justification for the title of their first 
venture, and indeed it was probably chosen as a good title 
per se, for persons as well as things are not what they seem, 
and any story which fairly represents life as it is will be, 
more or less, either a comedy or a tragedy of masks. Here 
the mask is worn habitually and with injuriously delusive effect 
only by one of the characters, who represents a type which, 
since the time when George Eliot drew Tito Melema, has 
made increasingly frequent appearances in fiction. A 
type, however, is common property; it cannot be monopo- 











* (1.) The Handsome Humes. By William Black. 3 vols, London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co (2.) A Comedy of Masks. By Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore. 3 vols. London: William Heinemann.—(3.) Cheap-Jack 
Zita, By S. Baring-Gould. 3vols. London: Methuen and Co, 
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lised, any more than a mechanical principle can be patented ; 
and Dick Lightmark, the clever, popular young painter, 
stands so well upon his feet that he has a substantial 
claim to personal identity, even though he is not a creation, 
as he might have been forty years ago. He is the able, 
agreeable, good-natured self-seeker; and it is simply his self- 
seeking—so common and so apparently trivial a weakness— 
which transforms him from the pleasant, light-hearted feliow 
whom no one can charge with anything worse than lack of 
purpose, into the vile traitor who proves false to the two 
friends who trusted and to the two women who loved him. 
Lightmark is a really successful portrait, with just that kind 
of lifelikeness which will make many readers feel that 
they have known the original—much more successfal, 
we think, than his immeasurably nebler friend, Philip 
Rainham. Rainham’s heart, like Lightmark’s heartlessness, 
is covered with a mask; but in his case the disguise seems 
somewhat purposeless, and when, in the central situation of 
the comedy, he masks his true self more effectually than ever 
before by taking upon himself the odium of Lightmark’s 
villainy in order to preserve the happiness of the woman 
whom he loves, we feel that the truth of things is sacrificed 
to a dramatic effect which, though strong in its way, is showy 
and essentially meretricious. It is the kind of thing which 
brings down the house, but it is not art; and it is a blot on a 
novel which has genuine artistic merit, both in detail and in 
general exposition. From what has been said, it will be seen 


that we regard A Comedy of Masks with considerable favour; | 


but we believe that the authors have it in them to do work 
that, if not stronger, shall be less faulty. 

One-half of a famous formula of art criticism may be 
appropriately applied to Cheap-Jack Zita. As it is a book, 
and not a canvas, we cannot, with any show of relevance, 
“praise the pictures of Pietro Pernugino;” but we may say 
that this literary picture ‘might have been better if the 
painter had taken more pains.” Mr. Baring-Gould has not 
done his best. In the body of the story he has used-up old 
material both of his own and of other people’s, and in the 
literary vesture of it there are patches of really deplorable 
carelessness. Drownlands, the Fen-country farmer who pur- 
sues Zita with an unwelcome suit, is but a weaker Elijah 
Rebow; the heroine herself is a less impressive Mehalah; 
and when Drownlands, in his last struggle, pulls Zita 
down with him into the water of the flooded fen, even her 
rescue does not deprive the self-plagiarism of its irritating 
quality. Zita’s jealousy of a girl who turns out to be her 
lover’s sister instead of his fiancée, and her conduct in 
saving the man she loves by a self-denying compact 
with the man she almost hates, are expedients so thread- 
bare, indeed, so tattered, that we should have thought 
them beneath the notice of every one but the veriest 
amateur in fiction. Then, too, the conversation of Zita 
and Kamie, the Cheap-Jack’s unlettered daughter and the 
rude Fen-country maiden, abound in words and phrases 
which, if not absolutely literary, are at any rate the words 
and phrases of a class with which these roughly nurtured 
young women have nothing in common. Blunders like 
these set the teeth on edge, and yet somehow it is difficult to 
be as angry with Mr. Baring-Gould as one ought to be. Even 
where, as in Cheap-Jack Zita, there is little freshness to 
charm, there is still energy to arrest; there are vividness, pic- 
turesqueness, gusto,—all the qualities that make for vitality. 
Zita herself, the impulsive, self-reliant, instinctively pure 
child of Nature, would have been almost a creation had she 
not been a replica, and even as such she lives. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s backgrounds are always full of colour; and he makes 
the flat Fen-country as pictorially effective as the West-country 
moorland and the Cornish coast. The burning of the mill in 
the darkness, the flaming sails revolving like a great catharine- 
wheel, has a Rembrandt-like strength of chiaroscuro, and the 
book abounds in lovely “ bits.” It is, in fact, the work of an 
artist, but of an artist who has failed to do himself full justice. 





WOMEN OF RENOWN.* 
THERE is always a great fascination in learning how cele- 
brated people have worked and suffered and conquered, how 
strong natures and powerful intellects have overcome diffi- 
culties, and ambitious natures endowed with great physical 
charms have scaled dizzy and insecure heights. We have here 





* Women of Renown, By G. Barnett Smith. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 





ten sketches of celebrated women, whose lives were passed 
chiefly in our own century. Literature, science, music, the 
drama, philanthropy, and society are all represented. Mr. 
Barnett Smith has not included any living women; he has 
also left out Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and Maria Edgeworth. We miss their familiar per- 
sonalities, but he gives as a reason for omitting memoirs 
of Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Browning, that he had already 
written on them in a former book on Poets and Novelists. 
Among the lives here briefly epitomised, those of George 
Eliot and Jenny Lind, the latest in point of date, will, we 
imagine, be most familiar to the general reader. Fredrika 
Bremer had a great influence in her own country, and was a 
pioneer of the emancipation of women, and as a novelist she 
has been compared with our own Jane Austen; but we doubt 
if any of the Swedish novelist’s books, excellently translated 
as they were by Mary Howitt, have taken root in this country, 
or are read by the present generation. Lady Blessington is 
chiefly remembered on account of her friendship with Byron, 
whose conversations she recorded, and over whom, according 
to Moore, she had a good influence. Byron wrote of their 
first meeting to Moore:—* Your other allies, whom I have 
found very agreeable personages, are Milor Blessington and 
épouse, travelling with a very handsome companion, in 
the shape of a French count (to use Farquhar’s phrase in 
The Beaux’s Stratagem) who has all the air of a Cupidon 
déchainé, and is one of the few specimens I have seen of our 
ideal of a Frenchman before the Revolution, an old friend 
with a new face, upon whose like I never thought that we 
should look again. Miladi seems highly literary, to which, 
and your honour’s acquaintance with the family, I attribute 
the pleasure of having seen them. She is also very pretty, 
even in a morning—a species of beauty on which the sun of 
Italy does not shine so frequently as the chandelier.” Lady 
Blessington’s history is a curious illustration of the growth of a 
“bubble reputation.” We watch its expansion and development; 
we see it glowing with the brightest colours. Then, after a 
time, it dwindles, and the rainbow-hues grow dim; finally it 
bursts, and ends in oblivion. The beautiful Irishwoman 
reigned for nineteen years the queen of a circle that included 
all the great statesmen, authors, and poets of the day; as 
Haydon said, ““Nverybody goes to Lady Blessington’s.” 
Living far beyond her income both in her married life and 
widowhood, the crash came at last, and she fled to Paris, 
whither d’Orsay, Byron’s “ Cupidon déchainé,” despoiled of 
his weapons, his bow broken, and feathers trailing in the 
mud, had already preceded her. Deserted in her downfall by 
those who had flattered her success, we hear little of sym- 
pathy shown to her at this crisis, except a brief record that 
Thackeray was much affected at the sale which immediately 
took place at Gore House, so lately the scene of brilliant 
banquets and receptions. As Lady Blessington had written, 
“People are seldom tired of the world till the world is tired 
of them.” Whonow reads her novels, The Two Friends, or The 
Victims of Society, or Lionel Deerhurst, or Marmaduke Herbert ? 
Landor and Barry Cornwall wrote kindly epitaphs on her; they 
remembered her beauty, her hospitality, her generosity, they 
buried her faults in her grave; but in spite of their praises her 
writings are forgotten, her beauty and her books are alike 
dust. Sydney, Lady Morgan, is a better specimen of a 
fashionable bel-esprit. The “ wild Irish girl” was born in 
the last century. Croker tried to ferret-out the exact date of 
her birth ; he seems to have had a craze for proving the ages 
of authoresses, as Fanny Burney suffered in the same way 
from his venomous pen, but he failed to find the right date; 
and all we know for certain is that Miss Owenson was a 
governess in 1798. Her beauty and wit and her novels 
brought her into fashion, and after numerous offers of 
marriage, she accepted Sir Charles Morgan in 1812. One 
of those earlier love-affairs afforded a theme for her novel 
of the Wild Irish Girl. Her biographer, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, relates that a young man named Richard Everard 
had fallen violently in love with Sydney Owenson (as she 
then was). His father, thinking the match most unwise, 
neither of them having any money and the young man 
no profession, called on Miss Owenson to persuade her to 
break it off; but, as occasionally happens, “he who came to 
scoff remained to pray,” and, to quote Mr. Dixon, “Sydney 
Owenson spoke so wisely and conducted herself so pleasantly, 
that the father actually became desirous of doing himself 
what he had forbidden his son to think of.” This episode she 
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detailed in the novel, and the heroine being identified with 
the authoress, Sydney was known in society till her marriage 
by the sobriquet of “Glorvina.” In spite of repeated 
attacks from Croker in the Quarterly, Lady Morgan’s books 
were very successful. Sir Walter Scott wrote of her Irish 
novel, O'Donnel, in his diary, “I have amused myself very 
pleasantly during the last few days by reading over Lady 
Morgan’s novel, which has some striking and beautifal pas- 
sages of situation and description, and, in the comic part, is 
very rich and entertaining.” Her book on Italy made a great 
sensation, though the Quarterly hurled coarse abuse at it. 
Byron, who was not prejudiced in Lady Morgan’s favour, 
wrote of it, “Her work is fearless and excellent on the 
subject of Italy—pray tell her so—and I know the country.” 
She was ambitious, and perfectly aware of her own powers 
of fascination. There are pleasant touches of feminine 
vanity in her reminiscences quoted by Mr. Barnett Smith. 
She notes that “poor dear Jane Porter” had mentioned 
having been “taken for me the other night, and talked 
to as such, by a party of Americans! She is tall, lank 
and lean, and lackadaisical, dressed in the deepest black, 
with rather a battered black gauze hat, and the air of a 
regular Melpomene. I am the reverse of all this, ef sans 
vanité, the best-dressed woman wherever I go.” Later on, 
she mentions a flirtation with Jeffrey: ‘When he comes to 
Ireland, we are to go to Donnybrook Fair together; in short, 
having cut me down with his tomahawk as a reviewer, he 
emothers me with roses as a man; and so he comes to see me. 
I always say of my enemies before we meet, ‘Let me at 
them!’” Lady Morgan lived to a great age ;—one by one she 
lost father, husband, friends; the greatest loss among the 
latter was Thomas Moore. “It has struck home,” she wrote ; 
“J did not think I should ever shed téars again, but I have.” 

Mary Somerville was a contemporary of Lady Morgan, and 
is mentioned by her; in fact, the two stars must often have 
shone simultaneously, as both were acquainted with the 
best society in London. Mrs. Somerville’s life, though 
uneventful from a sensational point of view, is the record 
of a brilliant scientific success. It was of her that her 
intimate friend Maria Edgeworth wrote: “ While her head is 
among the stars, her feet are firm upon the earth.” The 
exquisite voice of Jenny Lind is hushed for ever, and no 
ert can recall the triumphs of Rachel; but Mary Somer- 
ville’s contributions to scientific research are not forgotten, 
the pillar of fame that she reared so modestly rests on 
deep foundations. In reading the “ Recollections” of her life, 
we must be struck by the enormous faculty for acquiring 
knowledge that resulted in such great effects. In her girl- 
hood, she taught herself Euclid and Algebra, Latin and 
Greek, botany, geology, and astronomy, besides wrestling 
ever mathematical problems, and devoting hours to music 
and painting. In middle life, her daughter says: “It would 
be almost incredible were I to describe how much my mother 
contrived to do in the course of the day. When my sister and 
i were small children, although busily engaged in writing 
for the Press, she used to teach us for three hours every 
morning, besides managing her house carefully, reading the 
newspapers (for she was always a keen, and, I must add, a 
liberal politician) and the most important new books on all 
subjects, grave and gay. In addition to all this, she freely 
visited and received her friends.” At the age of eighty-two, 
she began a new work, On Molecular and Microscopic Science, 
and completed it in seven years; and till her death, in 1872, 
she was able to continue her favourite studies. Mary Car- 
penter devoted her life to social questions, and she is an 
example of the results that can be obtained by the energy 
and perseverance of one individual. As Dr. Martineau 
pointed out in the inscription for her monument, she was 
“foremost among founders of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools,” and she deserves a niche beside Howard and Eliza- 
beth Fry, for she entered deeply into the questions of prison 
reform and convict life. She showed her disposition early, 
for when she was only seven years old, her mother wrote of 
her: “ Mary’s mind is constantly occupied by some magnifi- 
cent scheme or other her attention is occupied by 
some plan for converting the heathen, or turning her doll’s 
frocks into pelisses!’ Lady Hester Stanhope, niece and 
adopted daughter of the great Pitt, is another specimen of 
womanhood. She must always be a strangely picturesque 
figure, in her deserted monastery on Mount Lebanon, where 
she lived for five-and-twenty years, dressed as a Turk, half- 











mad, half-mystical, sometimes at peace and sometimes at war 
with the neighbouring tribes, who alike dreaded and revered 
her as a prophetess. 

The great novelists known as George Eliot and George 
Sand, and the great artists, Jenny Lind and Rachel, fill up 
the tale of renowned women. Though there is nothing new or 
original in Mr. Barnett Smith’s book, yet the short memoirs 
are pleasant and readable, each subject in her way was re. 
markable for character and talent, some pre-eminent in 
imaginative power, others in personal qualities, or the more 
enduring gifts of intellect and heart. 





THE HOME.-LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS* 


Ir is a question of some importance how a person of average 
intellect but unacquainted with the Greek language can obtain 
any clear ideas as to the feelings, manners, arts, and religious 
usages of that remarkable portion of humanity. Schlegel holds 
that the best, if not the only, mode is by the study of the an. 
tiques, which, if not the originals, at least in the casts are now 
generally accessible, for “the architypes of the human form 
need no commentator.” Much had been done previously in 
this direction by Winkelman in his excellent History of Art, 
and Professor Bliimner has very ably elicited from this and 
many other sources a mass of information regarding the 
private life of the Greeks of old in the heroic and historic 
times, interesting to the general reader, and to the scholar 
indispensable. It is obvious also that the examination of the 
remains of Greek art cannot fail to be eminently useful to 
the painter, the sculptor, the statuary, and the architect, 
But, to speak of this pursuit in its most ennobling aspects, 
when we read, be it in the simple and unaffected narrative of 
Herodotus or in the dryest school-book, the thrilling story of 
the death-struggle at Thermopyle or the charge for freedom at 
Marathon, we naturally feel curious to know what sort of men 
Leonidas and Miltiades were in private life, how they had 
been brought up and educated, how they employed themselves 
in time of peace, what sort of women the mothers and wives 
of heroes and statesmen were, and perhaps, too, how they 
were housed, clothed, and fed; and it is to these topics that 
Professor Bliimner has addressed himself. He has com- 
menced with a learned and lucid account of the dress of the 
ancient Greeks, which in the main seems to have been well 
suited to their occupations, to their climate, and to just 
sanitary principles. The men wore only two garments, the 
inner one, called “ chiton,” stitched and very probably wrought 
with some regard to the size and shaye of the wearer; the 
outer, or “himation,” merely draped. The women, however, 
wore generally three and sometimes four such robes, but of 
greater length and amplitude. In time of war the “chiton” 
was worn short and tightly girded, and in actual combat 
the “himation” was most probably flung down, as the 
Scottish Highlanders used to cast aside their plaids. In peace 
the longer “chiton” was more favoured by the Athenians, 
at least for youths, men advanced in years, and public 
officials, especially on religious or other solemn occasions. 
The materials were for a long time linen; at a later period 
woollen stuffs were more in favour, especially after the in- 
troduction of Milesian and Tyrian purples. Strange to say, 
it was at monarchical and aristocratic Sparta that a uni- 
formity of dress was imposed on the whole population; while 
in democratic Athens the rich wore the long linen robe, the 
poor adopted the shorter woollen. Tight-lacing was unknown 
to the women of Greece,—fortunately for them as well as for 
the painters and statuaries. Though long hair, carefully 
curled, was considered a mark of rank and high descent, yet 
we have no ground for supposiag that the Athenian ladies, 
like their sisters at Rome, purchased their ringlets, though, 
to judge from the unanimity of the poets in their praises of 
red-gold hair, we might consider such commerce excusable. 
Though the education of youth had attracted the serious 
attention of the Greek legislators at an early period, yet both 
the Attic and Spartan systems exhibit some very weak points. 
At Sparta, the boy from the age of seven ceased to belong to 
his parents, avd became the bond-servant of the State; while 
at Athens, though certain magistrates were appointed to 
superintend the conduct of the youths, this duty was but 
carelessly performed, and the young citizen was left in a great 
measure to take care of himself, at least until, by the opera- 
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tion of the compulsory system, he was enrolled in the rural 
patrol, in which he served from his sixteenth to his twentieth 

ear, and where he was subject to some species of discipline. 
In both States an excessive amount of attention was paid to 
to music and gymnastics,—subjects for which many must have 
been found constitutionally incapable. We think, however, 
that Professor Bliimner has taken the word sovsiy in too 
yestricted a sense, as it was often used to express litera- 
ture in genera], which, he informs us, was cultivated by 
the study of Homer, Hesiod, and Theognis. We doubt if 
the last-named poet, though well worthy of study, could 
ever have been popular at Athens, owing to his aristo- 
eratic sentiments and his Megarian nationality. It is true 
that a young Athenian on attaining his majority could attend 
the lectures of the philosophers on rhetoric, geometry, meta- 
physics, or morals; but this was quite optional, depending 
much on the popularity of the teacher, and it seems to have 
been profitless to very many. Even this slight advantage was 
prohibited to the Spartan citizen. 

Beyond the skill required for managing the household 
and the singing of hymns on festal occasions, no _provi- 
gion was made at Athens or Sparta for female educa- 
tion, save that in the latter State the girls were compelled 
to cultivate gymnastics, apparently on sanitary grounds. 
This want of culture, if we may trust Aristophanes, led 
the women of Athens into habits of frivolity, intoxication, 
and even worse vices, but we agree with our author that the 
reputation of Sparta’s maids and matrons is unstained. K. 
©). Miiller, however, holds that at Lesbos, Sappho taught a 
number of female disciples the art of poetic composition, some 
of whom did honour to their teacher and country, and it 
is thought that the Theban Corinna who overcame Pindar in 
song, did likewise. An Athenian citizen then could not hope 
for an intellectual wife, and was too often driven to seek 
much worse society, but he was not beset with clamours for 
Womens’ Rights,” or “ talked dead by a female atheist.” The 
secluded lives which Athenian women were expected to lead 
rendered marriage a mere matter of contract between the 
parents, and very frequently the bride and bridegroom had 
never seen each other until the day of the ceremony which, 
though accompanied by sacrifices and hymns, did not require 
the intervention of priest or magistrate. This state of things 
necessarily led to a facility and frequency of divorce. At 
Sparta, the reverse was the case, for there women enjoyed as 
much liberty as they now possess in England or Germany, 
though not quite as much as they claim and obtain in the 
United States. 

There were, besides, two modes by which the men of Greece 
could obtain much useful information, namely, the public games, 
which were celebrated at fixed times and places, and were 
attended by all Greeks of every tribe or abode, and during 
whose duration there was a cessation from the most inveterate 
wars; and the dramatic representations, which, however, as far 
as we know, existed only at Athens during the historic period, 
though their origin may be traced in other localities. At the 
games not only could information from foreign lands be circu- 
lated, but compositions in prose and poetry were recited; 
while Attic tragedy may be truly said to have well schooled the 
audience in mythological and legendary lore. Comedy, too, 
during the times of freedom, served many of the purposes of 
the modern newspaper, particularly of the leading articles. 

The chapters on war and seafaring can hardly be said to 
appertain to home-life; and our limits forbid our giving them 
the favourable notice which they well deserve. The chapter 
on slavery is remarkably well digested and suggestive, and 
should be carefully studied, not only by those who may be 
curious regarding this “ domestic institution,” but by all who 
are interested (and who is not, directly or indirectly ?) in ques- 
tions regarding employment and labour. We trust, and indeed 
have no doubt, that Professor Bliimner’s work will meet with 
the popularity it so well merits; and we congratulate Miss 
Zimmern on the excellent style of her translation, which is 
highly creditabie to herself as well as to Girton College. 





A YACHTSMAN’S GUIDE-BOOK.* 
THE volume before us, with its attractive little maps and 
pleasant descriptions of ports and waterscapes, comes to us 
as a professed yachtsman’s guide to the cruising waters of 








* Sailing Tours: Part II., the Coasts of Kent. Sussex, Hants, &c., containing 
Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, and Roadstead, from the Nore to Tresco, 
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the English coast—an earlier instalment having preceded it— 
dealing with what the writer calls the home-waters of London 
yachtsmen. Needless to say that it is the work of an 
enthusiast, to whom yachting is what Alpine-climbing is to 
its votaries, and, we suppose we may add, what golfing and 
its kindred pursuits are to theirs. In some form or other, 
athleticism, under which general head yachting, as Mr. 
Cowper understands it, is to be ranked, is taking a place 
in our English civilisation which as to its future results is 
past all calculation. It is no doubt the natural outcome of 
the rapid increase of city life and tainted air, the necessary 
rebound of mind and body against sedentary occupations, 
and their search after the restoratives which refit them for 
an annual battle. The passion for gymnastics in any shape 
grows more and more, till the spirit which dictates such 
remarks as Lowell’s or the Capri “lotos-eater’s,” about 
viewing mountains best from the bottom, waxes more and 
more into disfavour; and the most sedentary and anti- 
vigorous of mankind threatens to be, before long, legislated 
upon a necessary bicycle, if that growing but perilous and 
unpicturesque instrument do not finally disproportion the 
backs of the rising generation before they come to maturity. 
When Mr. Chamberlain frankly avows to an assembled school 
his strong disinclination for physical exercise, in emulation 
of a famous old Judge, who attributed his vigorous health at 
an advanced age to “never, since the earliest hour he could 
remember, having indulged for a minute in any physical 
exercise he could possibly avoid,” he creates a mild feeling 
of pity in the wondering throng, to whom the highest purpose 
of life may prove to be “beating the record” in some form 
or another. The time has rather passed, though the present 
writer well remembers it, when not to care for shooting, 
within the limited circles, was almost social ostracism. Other 
pursuits have since then been admitted as of equal merit, but 
the general British principle remains the same. 

This is the principle which Mr. Cowper imports into his 
book. Yachting, as the outside world perhaps a little under- 
stands it, is still something of the resource of a wealthy idler. 
The yacht-owner of imagination yet recalls to us a mild 
Monte Cristo, enjoying the ozone and the scenery in an 
indolent repose, while all the work is performed by well- 
appointed and picturesquely dressed mariners, and the very 
movement is done for him by the wavesand wind. From this 
point of view, athleticism would be a grave misnomer for the 
spirit which moves Mr. Cowper and his fellows in their ven- 
tures upon the great waters, and the title of his book, 
Sailing Tours, is something more appropriate than a 
Yachtsman’s Guide. Inspired by what he calls the “ cruising 
spirit,” which, according to him, grows and goes hand-in-hand 
with racing, though the latter is but its offspring—and in this 
connection he strongly deprecates the craze for craft built 
merely for the purpose of “racing machines”—he went 
through vicissitudes enough in fulfilling his purpose of 
guide-writing :— 

“We pointed out,” he says, “ in the preface to the first volume 
that there were considerable risks which must be incurred by any 
one who should undertake to write such a series of guides. We 
have since then experienced a good many of these hazards; but 
as we did all our work with the aid of only one boy, never em- 
ployed a pilot, and found our way in by ourselves, even in the 
dark, into such awkward places as St. Mary’s Pool, Scilly Islands, 
and Salcombe, and never suffered from any serious mishap, we 
feel we can safe'y recommend to others the cruising-grounds we 
have described in these pages, armed, as they will be, with infor- 
mation we did not possess.” 

After a passing tribute to the excellence of existing charts, 
and their invaluable character as daily and nightly com- 
panions,—a matter upon which his earlier book gave rise to 
some misunderstanding—Mr. Cowper modestly claims for his 
present work the desire—purpose rather—of supplementing 
them rather than anything else, in exploring remote and in- 
tricate channels which they must of necessity fail to delineate 
minutely. “It is more and more evident,” he adds, “that 
the love of adventure in one’s own boat is becoming in- 
creasingly widespread. This is as it should be. Islanders, 
descendants of men who came over-sea, whose wealth has 
come mainly by the sea, or by reason of transport over the 
sea, adventurers of the hardiest kind, the sea must always 
have attractions for genuine Englishmen.” At half, or even 
a quarter of the expense of an alpine-climb or foreign trip, a 
small cruiser of the kind the writer recommends, manned by 
four or five willing amateurs, will provide every kind of com- 
fort and every kind of adventure; and the deeds of the 
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summer will be the delightful companions of the winter, to 
the mind worried by business and the system stifled by fogs. 
Nobody can wish for a more sympathetic study-companion 
when he must needs imbibe his ozone through these pages, 
than this paladin of the British waters. The stay-at-home 
pulse is quite stirred by feeling itself, however distantly, akin 
to the Vikings and the Norsemen of a fogless yore, and the 
occasional but sad reflexion why the hardy descendants of 
these hardy men cannot somehow secure themselves an im- 
munity from sea-sickness, is put aside as an unworthy intruder. 

We shall not, perhaps, be thought the worse of for writing 
as landsmen of this attractive book, as we may thereby the 
better recommend it to the more sympathetic “ wet-bobs ” 
for whom it is written, and amongst whom its readers will, of 
course, mainly be found. Wesay “mainly,” because the book 
is full of historical and local information about the places 
where the traveller has passed, and as it is professedly a 
guide-book, nobody can quarrel with that information for 
being of the guide-book nature. We like to read, moreover, 
or, at all events, to glance at, the talk about monks and 
Spaniards and Tudor houses, and of young Master Russell, 
who lived at Kingston Russell, hard by Dorchester, and, 
having just returned from Spain, was sent for to interpret 
between Sir Thomas Trenchard, of Wolveton, who had lived 
all through the Wars of the Roses, but had no Spanish, and 
had given hospitality to the Spanish Archduke Philip and his 
wife when driven in by stress of weather. He talked Spanish 
so well that the Archduke took him to town and presented 
him to the King. “So began the fortunes of the Russell 
family, and so Covent Garden Market and Bloomsbury loomed 
in the future.” The last post of this early Russell was that 
of envoy to Spain to escort his first patron’s grandson to Eng- 
land to marry Mary; and so he ended with the Dons as he 
began with them. As Dorchester forms a point of connection 
with the Russells, so Starcross and Exmouth introduce us to the 
Courtenays of the blue blood, to whom Howards are as mush- 
rooms, and who trace descent from the Emperors of the East, 
adding to that privilege the substantial advantage of having 
made more money, or gained more land by marriage, than any 
family except the Hapsburgs. Powderham, the historical seat 
of the Courtenays, appears to have come to them in that way. 

We are in our rights in lingering over the Devonian part of 
Mr. Cowper’s book, because it has evidently a great attraction 
for the writer, if only by right of the supreme beauty of the 
coast, which he thoroughly appreciates. An eye for scenery 
must certainly form part of the equipment of Mr. Cowper’s 
followers. We were, indeed, first attracted to his pages by 
his description of Saleombe (Salcombe-by-Kingsbridge, as it 
is more exactly called, in contrast to the other Salcombe of 
North Devon) as the “most enchanting of out-of-the-way 
inlets.” None who know of that hidden little halfway-house 
between Plymouth and Dartmouth will deny the claim. The 
Kingsbridge estuary at that point, where craggy Postlemouth 
overhangs the quaint little corner called Smalls, and the lights 
of Salcombe glimmer across the water-arm, is like a very 
beautiful inland lake, matchless in a climate which is pro- 
bably the choicest in its southern kind of any corner that we 
know, and in surroundings of singular beauty. The lands- 
man makes his way to it in what is nowadays an almost 
forgotten fashion,—by a long coach-ride from Kingsbridge 
Junction to Kingsbridge, and then by boat down the estuary 
for a long stretch further. The mariner must gain the place 
from Dartmouth in the manner indicated in Mr. Cowper’s 
book. It is a good specimen of his method :— 

“There is no mistaking the start. The rocks which jut out 
through the poor turf are most formidable, and of all shapes. 
They consist of dolomite and mica slate formation, quite dif- 
ferent from the slates of the cliffs about Dartmouth. These 
rocks run in ridges like ‘combs’ down the side of the 
steep slopes, and look almost black...... The Start Light 
shows two lights, one above the other in the same tower; 
the high light is a revolving white light, revolving every 
minute and visible twenty miles; the lower light is shown over 
the Skerries and between the bearings of S. } W. and W. 3N. 
The revolving light is visible between E. and S. by W. }W. 
The Syren Foghorn gives three blasts in quick succession, 
varied by high, low, and high notes. The Lizard bears W. } N. 
from the Start, distant sixty-two miles...... We are now 
approaching a difficult harbour. There is just six feet of water 
over the best part of the bar at low water, and a very heavy swell 
comes in here. We steer over to the west side towards the first 
headland inside the Bolt Head. A small bay lies in between. 
The bar is just inside this head, and the deepest side is close to 
the west cliffs. There is a white mark on the cliffs where the bar 
is, and thence the bar goes across the mouth of Salcombe River 





to a ravine or gully on the east shore at Lembery Point. The 
bar is very narrow, and there is deep water on both sides of it, 
A very long rolling sea breaks on the sand, and it requires some 
nerve to go in under such circumstances. No one should go in 
unless he is sure there is plenty of water.” __ 

The description of the entrance into Salcombe is equally 
detailed, and shows how close has been the observation to back 
the readiness of hand which was Mr. Cowper’s chief qualifica. 
tion for his work. Throughout the book the same careful 
minuteness has been preserved; and the dusting off the Start 
and the scrape in over the bar, after being told that getting in 
was impossible, are vivid enough to us, who remember well 
how prone is that bar to deceit, and to leaving the too trusting 
mariner to repent outside after a late search for fish off Bolt 
Head. As we wander with the author, watching him in our 
own way from the shore, we recognise in his descriptions many 
of our old acquaintances, such as quaint little Lymington, 
which was once bigger than its neighbour, Portsmouth, and 
“supplied Edward IIT. with twice as many ships;” while, 
with a touch of pleasant humour, conscious or unconscious, 
Mr. Cowper brings into a strange proximity some kinsmen of 
the Crown, ancient and modern, when, in consecutive para- 
graphs, he informs us how King Monmouth was proclaimed 
in the streets of Lymington, and that within an easy drive of 
it Sir William Harcourt has built himself a house. Strange 
tales of conjugal differences among the fisher-folk at Lyming- 
ton of 1736 raise thoughts for reflection upon another subject 
of the day, which we have left ourselves no space to follow; 
and a glimpse at Lulworth suggests to the reader something 
of the delight which our mariner took in it. How “the 
dimpled slopes are covered with flowers, and Durdledoor” 
[curious name !] “is the haunt of guillemots and auks, shags 
and puffins ;” and how every one ought to lionise Lulworth 
Cove—‘“the most dainty, fascinating little swimming-bath” 
imaginable, with twelve feet of water in the centre, and the 
sand sloping evenly down to it all round—are pleasantly 
recorded in connection with the stronghold of the old 
Catholic Welds. So in the last chapter we bid goodbye to 
Mr. Cowper as we welcome him back to London, agreeing 
with him that, perhaps in more senses than one, the “entrance 
to the Thames is a nasty business after all!” 





A “LIFE” OF M. ZOLA* 


Even at the best of times, and with regard to the best of 
men, we are extremely dubious of our babbling latter-day 
practice of writing “Lives” and erecting statues of living 
celebrities. This surely is the business of posterity. In fact, 
were it not that, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, we, too, dread 
the evils of over-legislation, we should agitate to create a new 
political party, whose aim it should be to get enacted a law 
prohibiting the writing of such books as this of Mr. Sherard 
under penalty of literary and social ostracism. For what 
purpose can they serve but that of the puff preliminary? 
They are of the “books that are not books,” but merely 
stitched-together sheets of extended “ interviews,” brimming 
over with all the vulgarities of “personal paragraphs,’— 
surely the most depressing and demoralising feature of the 
“ new journalism.” 

That Mr. Sherard has worked with the approval and assist- 
ance of M. Zola is no justification whatever ; in fact, it rather 
heightens the offence as showing what a keen and business- 
like eye this strange literary hero has for “bold advertise- 
ment.” We do not therefore propose to follow the author 
through this lengthy personal narrative of some three hundred 
pages devoted to the glorification of the French novelist, who 
so recently was féted in London by a pious but too complaisant 
Lord Mayor, and by a band of journalists and minor authors 
eager to enjoy an “outing” at the Crystal Palace, and to see 
their own names in print. If M. Zola be one-half as clever as 
his admiring biographer would have us believe, he will be 
able to turn this London experience to good account in some 
forthcoming work of fiction. Sir Stuart Knill and Mr. 
Vizetelly will make a couple of admirable “human docu- 
ments,” to use M. Zola’s favourite phrase. It is as a “ human 
document” that we would prefer to treat, in as brief a manner 
as possible, this uncalled-for biography. What, then, is the 
moral of Mr. Sherard’s “ Life” of M. Emile Zola? It is this. 
That a man with the eye and memory of a smart police-court 
reporter, coupled with the plodding methodical industry of 
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a pushing provincial shopkeeper, may, if he will turn his 
mind to pornographic fiction, make as much as £12,000 a 
year; and after the inevitable early struggles, when he, at 
length, succeeds in getting himself talked about, and 
denounced in more select circles, he can, if he chooses, 
reside in as fine a country-house as the representative of 
a good county family—or the head of a flourishing patent- 
medicine firm. This, set forth here at inconsiderate length, 
is the history of M. Zola and his “ Rougon-Macquart ” series. 
If we are asked whether we do not admit the ability and 
literary skill of these works, we reply, “ Yes; but not to the 
extent nor in the spirit of Mr. Sherard.” That M. Zola has 
literary ability it were as idle to deny, as that he has great 
industry and is very painstaking in “documentation.” But 
painstaking industry, even coupled with literary aptitude, 
does not necessarily amount to genius; while even M. Zola’s 
much-vaunted “documentation” appears to be largely done 
by deputy. If we are not greatly mistaken, the “human 
document ” which the historian of the future will account of 
value in this connection will be found not in M. Zola’s novels, 
but in the fact that such novels made their writer an esteemed 
and wealthy man—a “ power,” as he himself has it—and that 
a man of the ability of Mr. Sherard could boldly declare that 
the author of Nana and L’Assommoir is the “ most striking 
figure in the literary world during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century.” If this were even approximately true, we 
should join without more ado the doleful band of pessimists, 
if, indeed, we did not logically go further and elect to quit such 
a world without an hour’s delay. 
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Tell Me the Story of Jesus. Penned by Mrs. Elizabeth Day. 
Pictured by T. Roger Lewis. (Day and Sons; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—In this volume a very difficult task is attempted, with 
a certain measure of success. The letterpress is to be preferred 
on the whole, we are inclined to think, to the illustrations. 

Puzzles. By Edith E.Smyth. (Religious Tract Society.)—The 
plot of this story is to tell how a lonely bachelor, who one Christ- 
mas invites some nephews and nieces to stay with him, entertains 
them, and how they, in return, entertain him, and what is the 
result for them and him of his actions. There is nothing very re- 
markable about the story ; but it is written with good sense and 
good feeling, and has a lesson to teach, if a reader should care to 
learn. 

Life in a Nutshell. By Agnes Giberne. (John F. Shaw and Co.) 
—This is an exceedingly quiet, well-told story of its kind, prac- 
tically destitute of incident, and almost destitute of character. A 
Norfolkshire country clergyman finds it necessary for the sake of 
his health to go abroad and leave his unsophisticated, eighteen- 
year-old daughter in the hands of cousins. Katie Balfour does a 
great deal of good of one kind and another to her kinsfolk,—in 
particular to the fragile Grace and the impulsive Kath. Then 
the inevitable good young man, Harold by name, comes into 
Katie’s life ; and her father returns from the Continent to take a 
living in Devonshire, and to see his daughter all but drowned. 
This is all. But the story, such as it is, is well told, and Mrs. 
Carrington, a guardian angel in the shape of a very strong 
woman, is admirably drawn. 

Evil May-Day. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson and Sons.)— 
This “Story of 1517” is constructed on familiar lines. Dick 
Blackstone loves Gabrielle, the daughter of his master, Gabriel 
Mottas. But Gabrielle has another suitor, one Master Lincoln, 
and Master Lincoln is in league with a certain evilly disposed 
Canon. Gabriel is a foreigner, and there is no little ill-will 
towards foreigners among the London ’prentices. (It took the 
form of riots in earlier days; now people ask questions in Parlia- 
ment.) Dick comes somehow, by the machinations of his enemies, 
to be mixed up with the disturbances. However, the King, whom 
it is pleasant to see for once in the character of a benevolent 
prince, interferes, and Dick regains his liberty and is made happy 
with the hand of the fair Gabrielle. It is a pleasant story, though 
with nothing striking or novel about it. 

A Book of Pictured Carols. Designed under the direction of 
Arthur 8. Gaskin. (George Allen.)—Here we have thirteen 
carols, beginning with the old favourite, “Good King Wenceslas.” 
Among the others are “In Bethlehem, that noble place,” and 
“God rest you, merry gentlemen.” The designs proceed from 
the Birmingham Art Club. We may mention the illustrations to 
“Three Damsels in the Queen’s Chamber” and “The Seven 
Virgins ” as among those that have pleased us most. 


| Seven Christmas-Eves. By Clo. Graves and others. (Hutchinson.) 

—Seven writers tell the story, which each takes up in his or her 
turn, of two “ waifs and strays.” The said story is commonplace 
enough. Such collaboration must result either in the common- 
place or the fantastic. Nevertheless, it may be read with a certain 
amount of interest. As for criticism, one hardly knows what to 
do. Mrs. Mary Cheevers, who gives her “testimony ” in chap. i., 
has evidently but little notion of consistency in style. On p. 1 
she talks of the “ Fall of Smackerib ;” on p. 29 she can say, “ And 
Nick’s mother went on before us with light, unsteady steps to the 
End that was in store;” on p. 32, “Let those that have never 
known temptation be gentle in their thoughts of her.” Such a 
liberal education it is to tell a story! 

True Stories of an Australasian Life. By A. Patchett Martin. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Tasman, Dampier, and Captain Cook 
are the earlier heroes of Mr. Martin’s story, and he tells of their 
doings in a pleasant fashion. Then we are introduced to Captain 
Phillip, the “first Governor,” with his flock of soldiers and con- 
victs, “of which he made, by the way, more than a man could 
reasonably be expected to make. Then, again, we have the story 
of “ Matthew Flinders and George Bass,” heroes of discovery whose 
names are not so well known as they deserve. Surely there is a 
great deal of luck in these matters. What did Bruce do that 
could be compared with the heroism of these men? And yet 
every one knows the name of Bruce. Of later celebrities we have 
William Marsden, Bishop Broughton, Captain Sturt, and Robert 
Lowe (whose struggle against blindness is a marvellously touching 
tale). The Bushrangers and the Maoris furnish subjects for two 
chapters, and, finally, we have Sir George Grey and Bishop 
Selwyn. This is a book highly to be commended both for interest 
of subject and excellence of treatment. 

After School. By Robert Overton. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This 
is a book full of really good fun. The stories are in a way 
detached, while they are connected by a thread of unity. The 
scene is the same, Birchingham Hall; the same persons reappear 
again and again. The name is weak—Birchingham Hall. As it 
turns out, the Doctor, whe is free with his birch, is a very ceason- 
able person. Everything else, almost without exception, is good. 
The fun verges, it may be said, on the farcical, but is unmistakably 
good. “ Dorkinson’s Experience on a Race-course,” “ Eaglebeak’s 
Baby,” “Rule 31,” ie. the adventures of some boys who find 
themselves in a fight between poachers and gamekeepers, are 
excellent specimens of the author’s way of writing. We are very 
much mistaken if boys do not like these tales very much; and 
they will get no harm from them. On the contrary, the moral 
will be commended by the unaffected, unsentimental way in which 
it is introduced. 

Brave all Round. By Rev. R. G. Soam and Edith Kenyon. (The 
Religious Tract Society.)—In this story we have a lesson, illus- 
trated by incident, on the subject of moral and physical courage. 
The idea is good and well worked-out. 

Doing and Daring. By Eleanor Streddor. (Nelson and Sons.) 
—This is a “ New-Zealand Story,” and will doubtless furnish 
entertainment to young readers all the more attractive because 
the scenes which it presents are novel, and there is in the adven- 
tures the attraction of their being possible to the reader. The 
“ Bush ” is still in existence; and though the country is not a 
little civilised now, there are rough places and rough people still 
to be met with. 

Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time. By Mrs. 
Rundell Charles. (Nelson and Sons.)—Mrs. Rundell Charles, 
whom many of our readers will know as the author of “The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family,” has given us here in nine sketches some 
leading events in thirteen centuries of Christian life in England. 
The first is a dialogue, with appropriate surroundings, between a 
Druid; a Jew, scattered with his people by the destruction of his 
sacred city ; and a Christian, a Greek slave from Asia Minor, who 
works in a British mine. The ninth is a story of the Lollard 
times. Here the speaker is a Franciscan friar, who has been 
touched by the teaching of Wyclif. The others are “The Two 
Martyrs of Verulam,” “Annals of an Anglo-Saxon Family ” (in 
three parts), “ Alfred” (in two parts), and “A Tale of the Con- 
quest.”” Mrs. Charles touches these themes with grace and skill, 
and with a reverent feeling which will make her book welcome to 
many readers. Nor has she failed to study her subject. Weare 
unwilling to criticise a book of such a character; ncr, indeed, 
would it be right to demand historical accuracy. Still, it would 
have been as well not to describe (in the second sketch) 
Amphibalus as a “historical character.” St. Alban himself is 
somewhat doubtful, but as the late Mr. Haddon (who was not by 
any means too sceptical) puts it in his article in the “ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography,” “the amplification of the persecuted 
priest into the legend of Amphibalus is a twelfth-century legend. 
He is first found by name in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and is con- 
jectured to have arisen out of St. Alban’s cloak (amphibalus).” 
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Rogues’ Island; or, the Pirate Lair. By W.C. Metcalfe. (J. F. Shaw.) 
—There is plenty of the humour of the brine—of the Smollett, 
however, rather than of the Marryat or the Clark Russell type— 
in this delightful book. The poor young hero’s father is, perhaps, 
a trifle too “peppery” and unreasonable, although it may be 
allowed that, but for his unreason, his son’s character would not 
be disciplined so very thoroughly by adventure and mishaps as 
itis. But at the worst, the cruelty of the father is forgotten in 
the hairbreadth escapes of the son, who has certainly his fair 
share of the troubles that are always associated with life at sea. 
Mr. Metcalfe’s Chinese pirates, with their redoubtable and rival 
leaders, Fong Tah and Ah Singh, and their prisoner Miss Girter 
supply what is a great treat of its kind, if only in virtue of its 
novelty. Rogues’ Island is undoubtedly one of the most entertain- 
ing and readable of the gift-books of the season. 

Princess Adelaide. By Emily Sarah Holt. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
—This fairly well written little historical romance takes us back 
to the times of the struggle between Simon de Montfort and 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I. The horrors of the siege 
of Kenilworth and of an anti-Semitic crusade are carefully 
reproduced. The Princess Adelaide is herself rather a phantom 
than a reality, but there is plenty of life in her waiting-maids, 
more particularly Juliet Rivers, who, in the beginning of the book, 
is cruel and flippant, but in the siege of Kenilworth is starved 
and educated by a pious woman into goodness that is by no means 
superficial. Altogether, Princess Adelaide is a careful story; it is 
quite unnecessary to add that it is a thoroughly wholesome one. 

Adventures of a Perambulator. By Mrs. Adams-Acton. (Rout- 
ledge.)—We are assured that in this pleasant volume we have 
“the true details of a family history,” and the statement is per- 
fectly credible. The book is a very natural account of the 
doings of a young family with a perambulator, of which they 
are greatly proud, chiefly at the seaside. Arran is the favourite 
resort of the family, although circumstances occasionally compel 
the parents to take or send them elsewhere, as to St. Aubin in 
France. The adventures of the perambulator are all quite possible, 
except perhaps the first, in which a young man falls down in an 
epileptic fit and crushes the little carriage, and very nearly Baby 
as well. The quarrels and the reconciliations, the chatter and the 
go of children, are admirably reproduced ; perhaps there is just a 
trifle too much of them. 

Friends and Foes. By E. Everett Green. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
—This is one of the simplest and least ambitious efforts of a 
writer who has lately made successful inroads into the realms of 
serious fiction. In truth, it is almost a too familiar story that 
she tells here,—that of two families that are near neighbours 
which are at daggers-drawn at first, but in the end become 
most friendly. It must be allowed, however, that both the 
young Danverses and the young Leslies are sketched with excep- 
tional care. Young people who naturally enough like their stories 
to end happily, may object to the death of poor Lancelot Leslie; 
even although it paves the way for an act of poetical justice, in 
the adoption by Mr. Leslie of Harry Danvers as his heir, and on 
the whole this painful incident might have been avoided. But 
no other complaint can well be laid to the door of this very plea- 
sant and thoroughly wholesome story. 

Little Frolic (John F. Shaw and Co.), is a really wonderful mix- 
ture of story and moral, prose and poetry, lighted up by those 
large illustrations which little children are supposed especially to 
affect. It is intended specially for children, but it also contains 
“ lessons ” that may not be without value for older people. One 
of the great charms of the book is that all the pieces, both of prose 
and verse, that it contains are very short. 

Peter’s Promises. By Emma Marshall. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
There is a great deal both of sound morality and of good descrip- 
tive writing in this story of a boy and a girl and an impossible 
but penitent father. Cherry and Peter, and Tom’s evil genius, 
Joe Sproule, are admirably sketched. Most childish readers will 
think that Peter receives rather too severe a punishment—in the 
shape of permanently indifferent health—for breaking a promise. 
The sea incidents are well narrated. It is a mistake, however— 
which shows that Mrs. Marshall is not familiar with the conforma- 
tion of the west coast of Scotland—to talk of a ship “ making 
Glasgow port.” 


The Oxford University Press has sent us two Miniature Bibles, of 
which the smallest is not too big for a capacious waistcoat-pocket ; 
while the larger one would hardly be found at all obtrusively 
evident in an ordinary morning-coat-pocket. As specimens of 
exquisite workmanship they are curious enough. For reading 
purposes they can hardly be recommended, except for the use of 
unusally strong and clear sight. The smaller of the two would 
probably bring on some ophthalmic attack before the reader had 
got to the end of Genesis. The larger might possibly be perused 
up to the end of the Pentateuch without injury, if taken in 





moderately restricted quantities, with rests between. But both 


Bibles are wonderful feats in typography. 


Love’s Music, and other Poems. By Annie Matheson. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This “ handful of lyrics” is appropriately 
named, though the poem which gives its title to the volume is not 
the most conspicuous of the contents. It is music not of earth, 
however, but of heaven; it is the sustained melody of a faith 
built on the Divine love. The poems are also characterised by g 
passionate love and sympathy for humanity, which, religious in 
its essence, extends far beyond the bounds of religious unity, 
Every event of life is thus touched with heavenly light, whether 
it be ostensibly connected with religion or not. This spirit would 
go far towards redeeming grave faults, but there is very little 
here which needs to plead its excellence of substance. Miss 
Matheson has the true lyrical gift, though she is at her best in 
her simplest attempts. Now and then the rhythm stumbles, and 
the choice of metre does not always seem to us happy. A more 
serious blemish is the occasional use of hackneyed expressions, 
a danger incidental to the simple themes Miss Matheson 
chooses. But the faults of this kind are very few, and it is 
ungracious to dwell on them among so much that is good. 
Those who find the note of doubt in modern literature depressing 
will welcome this volume. It is refreshing to meet with a writer 
who can find the consolation of love in the midst of suffering, and 
to whom the divine order of life is still apparent :— 


‘* Round the world and through the world, 
Under it and over, 
Like the light in dewdrops pearled, 
Or the scent in clover, 
Breathes the sweet and living breath 
Of a love more strong than death. 


Grief will come and loss will come, 
Saddening many a morrow, 
But through all, though often dumb, 
Blessing even sorrow, 
Love, that knits the souls of friends, 
Makes for all divine amends.” 
These lines, from ‘‘An April Song,” breathe the spirit of Miss 
Matheson’s verse. Many of the pieces in this volume have only 
to be known to become favourites with all who prize devotional 
poetry as a help to spiritual life. It is a book to be lived with 
rather than to be hastily read, for it is marked by no striking 
imagination or brilliant fancy. Verse of this merit has always a 
value; but the greatest worth of these lyrics is not their poetry, 
but the spirit of the faith which is expressed in them. 


The Journal of Philology, Vol. XXII., No. 43. (Macmillan and 
Co., London ; Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge.)—Mr. Platt’s 
remarks on the legend of Iphigeneia are learned and ingenious, 
though we are unable to recognise any connection between the 
“totem system” of the American Indians and the mythology of 
Hellas, and decidedly protest against the expression, “ the Hebrew 
myth of Jephthah ” (unless Mr. Platt can prove the Scripture narra- 
tive to be untrue, which would be a rather difficult task). His 
opinion that a “ hecatomb ” originally meant the sacrifice of every 
hundredth animal in the herd, subsequently any solemn offering, 
and finally, perhaps through a false etymology, one of a hundred 
victims, is much more sensible than the received explanations, 
and is very ably supported. Mr. Platt has rendered an important 
service to Greek learning by his paper on “ Bentley’s Notes on 
the Odyssey,” though there must be either an inaccuracy or a 
misprint in B. 269, which is to us unintelligible. Mr. Lindsay’s 
remarks on the shortening of long syllables in Plautus exhibit 
much learning and good taste, but it should be impressed upon 
students of languages that every spoken language has a strong 
tendency to abbreviation, both in spelling and in pronunciation. 
This is fostered by the hurry of business, by social frivolity, 
and, in the case of proper names, by the disrespect arising from 
democratic sentiments. Our own mother-tongue has received 
many grievous assaults of this kind. Fully to appreciate Mr. 
Postgate’s paper on the various readings in the fifteenth Book 
of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses” would require both a painstaking 
perusal of the text and a careful collation of several editions of the 
poem. We certainly approve of his preference of locus to lacus in 
v. 333, but consider idque satis fuerat—“ and that ought to have been 
sufficient” in v. 109—perfectly good Latin; no emendation is 
needed. He exhibits sound judgment in suggesting that inde 
should take the place of wnde in v. 138, the poet’s theory being 
that the use of animal food arose from the sacrificial banquets. 
Mr. R. Ellis has proposed two very neat emendutions of passages 
in Propertius and of one in Ennius, and has given such good 
reasons for his view that we hope it will be adopted by all future 
editors. His emendation of v. 373 of the “ Iphigeneia in Aulis” 


is merely conjectural, and requires more support to justify its 
adoption, Reiske’s reading yévovs being much more to the point. 
His proposal regarding v. 865 will, we think, ke generally 
approved. The contributions on Mico the Levite and on Nonius 
do not seem likely to interest any readers save those who 
may be designated inveterate linguistic antiquarians. 


Mr. 
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Brennan has given us three very judicious rules as to the 
mode of obtaining a correct text by a comparison of manu- 
scripts, and has worked these principles well out in the 
application of them to Hschylus; but while fully appreciating 
his diligence and sagacity, we believe that the investigation of 
various readings has been frequently pushed to a wearisome and 
profitless extent by no means conducive to really cultured 
scholarship, or to what Bacon terms the fructus vite. And we 
venture to apply the same remarks to Mr. Housman’s long and 
able paper on the Manuscripts of Propertius, though he has 
certainly done much to secure the correct understanding of that 
very attractive poet. On the whole, we consider this number of 
the Journal of Philology well worthy the attention of scholars. 
The journal is meant for experts. - 

Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm. By Margaret Symonds. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Somewhere about the beginning of the tenth 
century the Pisani migrated from Pisa to Venice. They rose to 
wealth and eminence in their adopted city, and were included in 
process of time in the nobility. Among other possessions, they 
acquired some land in the Lombard Plain, a certain Admoré Pisani 
having purchased it in the fifteenth century. Asin the eighteenth 
century a Pisani became Doge, being at the same time owner of 
this land, it may be called a“ Doge’s Farm.” The last Pisani 
left it to his widow, an English lady of very energetic temper and 
ways. To her Miss Symonds paid a visit; of her rule, and of the 
place and the people on whom she exercises it, Miss Symonds gives 
us here a fascinating description, made yet more attractive by the 
reproduction of the author’s own sketches, and of various photo- 
graphs of portraits and places with which the Countess Pisani 
supplied her. It would not be easy to give an adequate idea of 
the charm of the book. Everything is touched with a grace and 
skill which show us that here again literary power is an in- 
heritance. The great plain, daily threatened by the river, which 
flows between banks raised far above the level of the land; the 
broad expanse of level redeemed from ugliness by its brilliant 
colouring, the cattle with their large lustrous eyes, the little tree- 
frogs with their vivid green,—these and other things, small and 
great, are given in the most graphic way. Most interesting of 
all, perhaps, is the Covntess herself, who has achieved a most 
astonishing success, not only in restoring material prosperity to 
an estate which came into her hands almost ruined by neglect, 
but in winning the hearts of the people. Altogether, this is a 
most interesting book. 

Art for Art's Sake. By John C. Van Dyke. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Van Dyke is very good reading indeed, and withal 
remarkably clear and precise in explaining much that shapes 
itself but hazily in the brain of those interested in art. These 
chapters are printed lectures, and to this, doubtless, we owe their 
ease and force of illustration. The author says a deliverance of 
his own opinion, however different to others, may help some to 
realise their own views on the subject; and of this there is no 
doubt. A man unable to put his own idea into shape or words, 
on seeing the opposite literally stated, is often able to give 
expression to his own view of the matter. Mr. Van Dyke says 
that the appreciation of natural beauty in landscape, unassociated 
with humanity, is beginning to be appreciated. Nevertheless a 
young painter is taught, it seems to us, that the highest art is to 
embody human associations in his work. Mr. Ruskin has brought 
his great authority to bear on this point, and many poets refuse 
to recognise natural beauty separated from human association, 
30 that the artist who paints nature alone has much to overcome. 
Mr. Van Dyke mentions everybody but Turner, will not allow 

him to be one of the great colourists, nor does he mention him 
in speaking of skill with texture, and only once or twice in 
discussing the technicality of perspective. Why is this? Was 
not Turner skilful with his paints, was he not a colourist, was he 
not acquainted with some of the secrets of sunlight and aérial 
perspective? It is foolish to ignore an artist merely after telling 
us that the greatest triumph of the artist is to give us nature as he 
sees it, so that the picture is made up of nature andthe man. Did 
not Turner fulfil this condition ? Again, in speaking of textures, 
surfaces, and brushwork, and quoting a remark of Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s, “that Steen’s style might become the design of 
Raphael,” he says the one was a great artist, the other a fine 
painter, Surely, if the Dutchman was more skilful with his 
brush, nobility of conception and design belongs to art as much 
as skill with the brush, and fulfils the demands of art even 
better, in that the spectator carries away from a noble concep- 
tion a far more lasting impression. 

Dante’s Comedy in English Prose. By Sir Edward Sullivan. 
Part I., “Hell.” (Elliot Stock.)—Without attempting to criticise 
this translation on the score of accuracy and fidelity, or to decide 
the question whether prose or verse is the best medium for 





representing the poet to an English reader, we may s1y that this } 


version reads well. It has a dignified flow of well-balanced lan- 
guage, formed on the model of the authorised version of the 
Bible. Here is a specimen from Canto iv.:—“* We drew near to 
a lordly castle’s base, encircled seven times with towering walls, 
and warded on every side by a beauteous stream. This we passed 
across as though it had been solid land. Through seven gates I 
entered with these sages; we came into a mead clad with fresh 
verdure. People were there with eyes tranquil and full of 
majesty, of great authority in their bearing; they spake but 
little, with voices full of gentleness. Then we withdrew aside to 
a place spacious, bright, and lofty, so that in all their numbers 
they could be seen. And right in front, on the enamelled green, 
the mighty shades were shown me, at having looked on whom 
my heart exults within me. I saw Electra with many companions, 
among whom I recognised both Hector and Aineas, and Cesar, 
clad for fight, with his hawk-like eyes.” 


We have received an assortment of Christmas and other Cards, 
Calendars, and the like, from Messrs. Hildesheimer and Co. 
Some are grave and some are gay ; some are furnished with clever 
mechanical contrivances. The taste shown in most of them is all 
that could be wished, and there are some very pretty landscapes 
and figures. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—The History of Civilisation in 
Scotland. By John Mackintosh, LL.D. 2 vols. (A. Gardner.) 
—* A new edition, partly rewritten, and carefully revised through- 
out.— Against Dogma and Free-Will, and for Weismannism. By 
R. Croft Hiller. (Williams and Norgate.) The Credentials of 
Science the Warrant of Faith. By Josiah Parsons Cooke, LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——Moral Philosophy. By George Combe. 
(Cassell and Co.)——Language and Linguistic Method. By S. S. 
Laurie, A.M. (Thin, Edinburgh.) History of the French in 
India. By Colonel Malleson. (W. H. Allen and Co.) The 
Beauties of Nature. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (Macwmillan.) 
Jenny Lind the Artist. By Henry Scott Holland, M.A., and 
W.S. Rockstro. (John Murray.)—A “ new and abridged edition.” 
A Short Life of Catherine Booth. By F. de L. Booth-Tucker. 
(98 Clerkenwell Road.) Also an abridgment of the original 
edition. A History of the Forest of Rossendale. By Thomas 
Newbigging. (J. J. Riley, Rawtenstall.) The Poetical Works 
of Samuel Butler. Edited by Reginald Brim'ey Jobnson. 2 vols. 
(Bell and Sons.)—This belongs to the “ Aldine Edition of the 
British Poets.” From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. By 
Julius M. Price. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) Studies of 
Travel: Greece, and Stud'es of Travel: Italy. By E. A. Freeman. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Shakespeare’s England. By William 
Winter. (Macmilla1.) Forays among Salmon and Deer. By 
James Conway. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) On the Indian 
Hitls. By Edwin Lester Arnold. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) ——The Absentee. By Maria Edgeworth. (J. M. Dent and 
Co.)——Vikram and the Vampire: Tales of Hindu Devilry. By 
Sir R. F. Burton. (Tylston and Edwards.) —Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York. By Washington Irving. 2 vols. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) Handsome illustrated edition ——Omoo. By 
Herman Melville. (John Murray.)——Typee. (Same author and 
publisher.) ——The Harlequin Opal. By Fergus Hume. | (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) Out Back. By Kennett Mackay. (Remington.) 
——Mrs. Falchion. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.)——How Like a 
Woman. By Florence Marryatt. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—— 
The Book of the Horse. By 8. Sidney. A new edition by James 
Sinclair and W. C. A. Blew. (Cassell and Co.) 


Booxs Recrtvep.—Proceedings of the International Maritime 
Congress, 1893. (Unwin Brothers.)—There are four sections 
dealing respectively with ‘‘ Harbours and Breakwaters,” “ Docks,” 
“Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering,” “ Lighthouses, Buoys, 
Fog-Signals,” &c., with a “ General Report and List of Members.” 
Catalogue of the Romances in the Department of MSS., British 
Museum. By H. L. D. Ward, B.A. Vol. II. (Longmans, and 
others.)——An Astronomical Glossary. By J. E. Gore. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son.)——The Citizen: his Life and Duties. By 
Marshall Jackman. (Educational Newspaper Co.)——Calendar of 
University College of North Wales. _ (Cornish, Manchester.) 
Hughes’ Constitutional Reader. (J. Hughes and Co.)——The Monk 
in Eurc>? and America. By Enoch A. Bryan. (Ginn, Boston, 
U.S.)—*A Review of the Discussion of Early Tenure.” 
Estoppel by Matter of Record in Civil Suits in India. By L. 
Broughton. (H. Frowde ; Stevens and Sons.) —-Ferguson’s Ceylon 
Handbook and Directory. (Ferguson, Colombo; Haddon and Co., 
London.) ——The Future State of Animals. By the Rev. J. Frewen 
Moor. (Warren.) Cassell’s New Technical Educator. (Cassell 
and Co.) 
























































[Erratum.—The volume reviewed under the title of “ Cassell’s 
Saturday Magazine,” in our issue of the 16th inst., should have 
been described as “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal.” } 
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Cross (J.), Coming Eschatological Events, cr 8vo ..... 
Diatessaron of Tatian, translated by J. H. Hill, 8vo.. 
Dryden, Satires, edited by J. C. Collins, i2mo.......... nsthstncnnnncectied (Macmillan) 1/9 
Ellis (T. M.), Beauty of B tle, cr 8vo... (Sonnenschein) 5/6 
Ford (R.), Ballads of Bairnhood, 12mo ........ LES waptustaucasiaie (Gardner) 6/0 
Ganthony (R.), Practical Ventriloquism, cr 8vo .(Bazaar Offie) 2/6 
Gasquet (F. A.), Great Pestilence, 8v0 ....0....... ..(Simpkin) 7/6 
Gogol (N. V.), The Inspector-General, 12mo ..... ....(W. Scott) 1/6 
G@umlich (G. A.), Christian Creeds, &¢., Cr 8V0 ... .ssssesesseesere (FE. Norgate) 36 
Hodder (E.), Truth in Story, cr 8v0... .......+00.. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Hoyer (A.), Good Dame Fortune, 3 vols. Cr 8VO ....06-.ce0s00e (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Huxley (T. H.), Works, Vol. IV., Eversley Edition, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 5/0 






-.(Cassell & ) 6/0 


right) 
(T.& T. Clark) 10/6 


a 
rr 


















Jessopp (A.), Random Roamings, er 8vo (Unwin) 7/6 
Julian (F.), Original Readings, Cr 8V0....+6.....0000-+- — 2/0 
Kennedy (D.), Natural Philosophy for Junior Students, cr 8vo ...(Sullivan) 1/6 


Law (W.), Wholly for God, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 
Lytton’s Novels, 2 boxes, 28 vols. ... (Routledge) 42/0 

aitland (E.), Story of the New Gospel, &€., Cr 8VO ....0.00-000 seoeee(Lamley) 3/6 
Manley (T. H.), Hernia in Adults, &., 8vo ...(Rebman) 7 












Martin (B. R ), Practical ‘treatise on Diphtheria, cr 8vo .(Baillidre) 1/ 

Miller (J. R.),;Week-Day Religion, 16mo ........ acbsbaurbanaxieasnopeaasevanee (8.8.U.) 3/6 

Muskett (P. E.), Art of Living in Australia, cr 8vo ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3/6 

Peveril of the Peak, Dryburgh Edition, 870.....ssseeeeeecsceere cane Eons} re 
o e wis 








Phillips a9 Medicated Baths, 12mo .......+.. 
Poulson (E.), In the Child’s World, 8vo . 
Powell (A.), These Little Ones, cr 8vo....... of 

(Nimmo) each 








oa Durward, Border Edition, 2 vols. 6 

we(R.), The Star in the Hast, cr 8V0............:00-0008 eaaniel (Wes. Conf. Office) 1/6 
Salt (H. 8.), Richard Jefferies: a Study, 12mo sore hei /6 
Smith (A.), Short Papers on South African Subjects, 8vo...... (J. P. Copland) 3/0 
Smith (G.), Essays on Questions of the Day, cr 8VO ..........00.000++ acmillan) 9/0 
Smithers (L. ©.), The Thuusand-and-One Quarters of an Hour, 8vo (Nichols) 6/0 
Vincent (M. R.), Student’s New Testament, 80.1. csecssseesesseeesseeesse( Nisbet) 7/6 
Wirgman (A. T.), Spirit of Liberty, cr 8vo ........... bein (Bemrose) 3/6 





Worthington (T. L.), Dwellings of the Poor, cr 8vo 


“LIBERTY ” 
NEW-YEAR’S 








DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
containing 220 Illustrations 
of 
QUAINT, RARE, BEAUTIFUL, 
USEFUL, and ARTISTIC 





GIFTS PRESENTS 
. from the Western and Eastern Worlds, 
Unique and Inexpensive, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


0 s8s8 LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 

Torkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 
Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt, Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF Pa a 

—The cet. 
Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names hy Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY. CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, . WwW. 











About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
the eee are content to wear spectacles made 
with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 
straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
separately. This method is always practised by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
Strand, London, W.0., where he may be consulted 
personally, free of charge, r ti tacl 


UNEQUAL 
VISION. 


ee 





For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested invi 
read the ioumaaarel the 4 nee 
Established 1815, ? 
UNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
this great Society is conducted. 

London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL, 
and Lent on Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’s. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine taught, free of 
and sundries for all machines. Documents copied in best style at lowest rates, 

N. TAYLOR, Manager. 


BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
F 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 
charge, to hirers or purchasers. Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbong 
National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chancsry Lane, London. 





The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe, 








Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 








‘HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOOIE- 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
pape gy — ig 4 be age Abed raise the tone of public opinion upon 
mpurity in ndon, and to ameliora’ iti 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better gg ee ee 
All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservati 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor oo steely ngs | 
children—from a most lamentable bondage of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Hsq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &c., Charch Housa, Dean’s Yard, S.W. 
and to befriend this most _difficuit work. Support is very inadequate, and funds 
c—_ solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Oo., Charing 
s, 8.W. 


O RGANISING SECRETARY for TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for the Office of Organising Secret: 
direction of the Technical Education Goataaiatens ae ee ‘ae 
Cambridgeshire and the Town Council of the Borough of Cambridge. 

— £300 per annum, with an office in Cambridge, and travelling expenses. 

pplications, accompanied by a full statement of the qualifications of the 

Candidates, to be sent in on or before January 8th 
GERALD, Shire Hall, Cambridge. ae ee ee ee 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

AX, COLOURS —The WINTER EXHIGITION of Sketches and Stuclies i 
‘a. a ast, from till 5. issi ; 

—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. Soe ae a 


7” PARENTS, GUARDIANS, LITERATI, &c. (Home 

or Abroad).—Lady (English), Littérateur, Linguist, Musician, accustomed 
to keep house (England and Continent) to good, intellectual society, finishing 
tuition, chaperonage, literary work, is highiy recommended. Reference, four 
years, Often takes girls economica'ly to Italy and France, imparting culture 
languages, &c.—‘‘ MADAME,” 98 Chiswick Road, Chiswick. 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
Work ; Drawing ; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exer- 
cises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School 
Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees : Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding- 
House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS.—Prospectuses, &c., can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 
16th, 1894. Entrance Examination at the School-House on Monday, January 
15th, at 10a.m. A private omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted nasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. , 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, | 1894.—Two 
vs Ay apply to the Rov. the WARDEN. Radley Gollevs: —'" ial 











DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 
at pao, = pe for meee vn at home or abroad, may be obtained 
ree of charge) by sending as ment of requirements to R. J. B ( A. 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. ‘ si mete ceceat 





all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRB.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, H.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 .. £391,800,000. 
TURKISH THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 
needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 











D OTHE 
gee of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
BATHS. comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country house.” 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Olimate un- 
MASSAGE. surpassed in England for winter and spring residence. 
ELECTRICITY For terms and testimonials, apply to CO. F, CARPENTER, 


Bishop Teignton, near Teignmouth, 








EXLBY, SENT PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

MBE, ., King’s College, Oambrid; t holar of 
beer we Pe at, ak * for Setediies aot teen 
xaminations a’ e Public 00) chool accommodati ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. pn eI 


RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM- 
MEND PRIVATE SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 

late H.-M. of High School). teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham, Very good Music, French, and German. Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. ference is also kindly permitted to Rey. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINOIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent. 


T° INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, My Schools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancister Place, Strand, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 

OIRENCESTER. | 

i by Ro Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 

saeeh cecverers, intending Colonists, ke. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in ‘Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, | 

Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, | 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1594, 


| 





THE 
$ eeuenn COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 





lege owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
The Colleg Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on applicotion to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. } 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department ard Three Appointments as Assistant-Superinte:dents in the Tele- 
graph Depart ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 








INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 

hibitions to the U niversities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 

~At least Right Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 15th, 15th.—Rey. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 





@ONS of GENTLEMEN.—A few ADMITTED NEXT 
TERM to PUBLIC SCHOOL near London. £40; regular fees, £70.— 
Address, HEAD-MASTER, at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 Guppechureh 
Street, E.C. 


AY ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Korwich 
H High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special | 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and | 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 














YT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, | 
NS) With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospéctus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. | 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D,. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 11th, 
MHE 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
* SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R A, 
Also a charce of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZK, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
* REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900, 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of :art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 


proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 





ee 


ART UNION OF LONDON. 








_— MEMORIAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE COMMITTEE: 


The Right Hon. the SPEAKER. 


OBJECTS, 


1. To provide for suitable Memorials to the late Master within Balliol College, 
or other convenient place within the precincts of the University. 


2. To perpetuate the memory and to carry forward the work of the late 


FUND. 


| Master by raising a Fund to maintain, strengthen, and extend the educational 
| work of Balliol College. 


eam especially appropriated to one of the above objects will be so 
applied. 

Total subscriptions announced to date, £4,523 1s. 
published. 

Further subscriptions will be received (cheques crossed “ Jowett Memorial 


A second fist will shortly be 


| Account”) by either of the Hon. Secretaries, or by the bankers of the Fund, 


Fe Coutts and Co., 59 Strand, W.C.; or Messrs. Parsons and Co., Old Bank, 
xtford, 
Hon. G. N. CURZON, M.P., 56 St. Ermin’s Mansions, S.W. ) Hon. 
P. LYTTELTON GELL, Esq., Langley Lodge, near Oxford. § Sees. 
*,* Friends of the late Master of Balliol, or old members of the College, and 
others interested who have not received a communication from the Executive 
Committee, are requested to send their names and addresses to one of the Hon. 
Secretaries. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Sibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








HE LIVERPOOL anp LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 


GLOBE 


AND 


ToTaL INVESTED FuNDS EXCEED E1GgHT MILLIONS STERLING. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to Par- 
ticipate in Ninge1y PER CENT. OF THE Prorits of their class. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 





| Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





| pens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 


1843, 


INVESTED FUNDS... coe ee «» £16,000,000, 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o~ Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’'s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Cozies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


Reserve Fund 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital ..........000 crema’ . £1,500,000 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d., post-free, 
RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA: 
Their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. 

By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


of 
LIMITED. 


1,000,000 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPes’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
F the POWER and WILL to do 


good is not the true essence of Christianity, it is 
«ocd substitute. A panacea for the relief of pain 
end cure cf disease is a blessing to mankind, and he 


Colonies, 


fo collection, 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 





3,000,000 








who bestows it, is a universal benefactor, The in- 
vontion of Hclloway’s Pills and Ointment fully 
carned this title over half-a-century ago. Since that 
‘ime, they bave proved their worth as the best 
medicine for the cure and relief of all complaints. 
‘thousands of testimonials as to their merits have 
teen received. In a recent letter of thanks, Mr. 
lvenry Mansell, Liverpool, says:—‘‘I suffered for 


Lowest Ourrent 


Assured free of a 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt settlements, 


Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., East, 8.W. 
ae London. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 


Liability. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 








years with ulcerated jegs, but through using your W. C. MACDONALD, Joint CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
‘ ills and Ointment I was soon cured.” F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
SS 7 W. BD. MASSY, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. IRKBECK BANK. A-VIAN, 82% 
Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- | soq7HAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Londo 
part of the United yearly, terly. TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


Kingdom... ... £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 

China, &c... 


below £100, 


lars, post-free. 





1106..0153..078 





allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER OENT. on O 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Pesh Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, 
London, W.0. 


RRENT ACCOUNTS, 


Strand, 
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Now ready, price 1s, 4d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


for JANUARY, containing :— 


“CHANT D’AMOUR.” By E. Burne-Jones, Photo- 
gravure by Dujardin. 

‘“* HEAD of a GIRL.” By Sir FrepEric LEIGHTON, 

sp Ee ° 

PUVIS de CHAVANNES. By Prince Bosrpar 
KARAGEORGEVITCH. With a Portrait of Puvis de 
Chavannes and 6 Itlustrations of his Works. 

The LATE CHARLES BELL BIRCH, A.R.A. 
With a Portrait of C. B, Birch, A.R.A., by SEY- 
mour Lucas, A.R.A., and 5 Llustrations of his 
Works, 

SOME NOTES on the ILLUMINATED BOOKS of 
the MIDDLK AGES. By WiLtiam Morris. 
With 5 Illustrations. 

“CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN.” 
School of Rempranvt. With a Note. 


CURRENT ART: 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN O1L-CoLouRS. 
M. Purprs Jackson. With 5 Illustrations. 

Tue Royat Society oF British Artists. By 
Peter Macnas. With 3 Illustrations, 


RUSTON COLLECTION: the MODERN 
PICTURES. By Ciaupe Puxi.iirs. With 3 
Illustrations. 


ITALIAN CHIMNEY.-TOPS. By H. E. Trpmarsx. 
With 10 Illustrations by the Author, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With 8 Illus. 
trations. 


CHRONICLE of ART: ART in DECEMBER. 


By 


The 





“‘THEe MAGAZINE OF ART represents art and the 
artistic movements of the day better than any other 
periodical.”—Saturday Review. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Now ready, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, ccntaining :— 


PROFESSIONS for OUR BOYS. Training for the 
Army. A Talk with Captain James, R.E. By 
Raymonp BuiaytTuwart. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphe. 

MODERN MANCHESTER, Illustrated by HEDLEY 
FITTon. 

GARDENING in JANUARY. By a PRractTicaL 
GARDENER. Illustrated from Photographs, 

** AS OTHERS SEE US.” Illustrated by W. Rainey, 
R.I. 

** BOTH SIDES of the SHIELD.”—Are Lady-Helps 
a Success? ‘* Yes,” by Epirnx E, CuTHELL, 
“No,” by Mary R. LIVERMORE. 

PIOTURESQUE IPSWICH. By the Author of 
“ Between Two Waters.” Illustrated. 

SOUTACHE EMBROIDERY. By Joserua Crane, 
Illustrated from Specimens. 

LOVERS’ PHILOSOPHY. Words by GroraE 
WitTHER. Music by W. J. Foxe wt, M.A., B.Mus. 

CONCERNING CHAPS and CHILBLAINS, By a 
FamiLy Doctor. 


A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND, 
WHAT to WEAR in JANUARY. Chit-Chat on 


Dress, Illustrated from Original Models and 
Designs. 


The GATHERER. PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


COMPLETE STORIES. 


The PHANTOM FORGET-ME-NOTS. By E. Cuar- 
MAN. Illustrated by Sydney Paget. 

The DOCTOR’S SECRET, By Atpert E, Hooper. 
Illustrated. 

The QUEER PASSENGER’S STORY. By A, E. 
BonseER, Illustrated by J. Finnemore, 


SERIAL STORIES, 

The SLEEVE of CARE. By O. BE, C. Weicatt, 
Author of “The Temptation of Dulce Carru- 
thers,” &. Illustrated by Wal Paget. 

MARGARET’S WAY. By Annie E. Wickuam, 
Author of “Two Women,” &, With Illustrations 
by Percy Tarrant. 





‘The stories in CASSELL’s FAMILY MaGazINE are 
good, the pictures are clever, the selection of subjects 
is strikingly varied ; it contains a variety of useful in- 
formation, and altogether a glance through the pages 
shows that their contents are unusually attractive,” 
—Times, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited. 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1894. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 


Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. 


One Shilling Monthly, 
Among the Papers to appear during 1894 are the 
following :— 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE THIRD 
GOSPEL AND THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


Three Papers. By the Right Rev. W. ALEXANDER, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


THE SAYINGS OF CHRIST UNRECORDED IN 
THE GOSPELS. 


A Series of Papers. By the Rey. WaLTER Lock, 
M.A., Keb!e College, Oxford. 
[To commence in January, 
THE PREMIER IDEAS OF JESUS. 
Twelve Papers. By the Rev. Joun Watson, M.A., 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool. 
To commence in January. 
TH BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
A Series of Papers. By Sir J. Wint1am Dawson, 
O.M.G., F.R.S. [To commence in January. 
SIX EXPOSITORY PAPERS. 
By the Rev. Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D. 
LTo commence in January, 
NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING AS TO THE 
SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 
AShort Series of Papers. By the Rev. Professor 
JosePH AGAR BEET, D.D. 
ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. Professor A, B. Bruce, D.D. 
This Series will be continued and completed. 
EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS. 
Under this title Short Expositions of Texts will be 
given by some of the most suggestive writers of 
the day. 


The usual features of “ The Expositor’ will be con- 
tinued, and contributions will, in addition, appear 
from many leading Scholars and Theologians, 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 

27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
1894. 
DURING THE YEAR 
Professor RENDEL HARRIS will contri- 
bute a Series of Twelve Bible Studies, under 
the general title of “ UNION "VITH GOD.” 


Price Sixpence Monthly. 
Subscription, 7s. per annum, post-free. 
Full Prospectus on application. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London : 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


By Maria A. Horer. 3 vols, 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By 


HeEnky ORESSWELL, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 


By G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of “ Mahme 
Mousie,” “The Master of the Ceremonies,” &, 
3 vols. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. 


By ALGERNON GissiNa, Author of ** A Moorland 
Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” &. 3 vols, 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline 


SerGEant, Author of ‘Sir Anthony,” “Caspar 
Brooke’s Daughter,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of “‘ Donovan,” * We 
Two,” “ In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


The LITTLE SQUIRE: a 
Story of Three, By Mrs, Henry DE La Pastore. 


* From a literary standpoint we cannot speak too 
highly of the undoubted merits which exist . every 
page of this delightful narrative.””—Public Opinion. 

“* Adrien, * The Young Squire ’—is a little gentle- 
man every inch of him, as loveable as ‘ Little Lord 
— and a good deal mure real.” —Twverton 

azette, 


London: CASSELL and CO., Limited, 
and all BOOKSELLERS, 








GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 
LIEUTENANT 
HARRY S. BOLDERO, R.N. 
Memoir. With Portraitand Illustrations, Third 
housand, price 33, 6d. 
** An admirable gift-book.””"—Record, 
“ Very pleasant reading.”’—Scotsman, 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 

27 Paternoster Row. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
JANUARY, 1894, Price ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTS. 

ANARCHISTS : THEIR METHODS AND ORGANISATION, 

. By ** Z.”—II. By Ivanoff, 
Tue New MUSEUM AND THE SIDON SARCOPHAGI. 
By Professor Max Muller. (Illustrated.) 
Ture FurcurEe OF Humour. By H. D. Traill. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND. By Augastine 


Birrol], M.P. 

Some Impressions OF AMERICA. By Walter Crane. 
(Illustrated.) 

Tue PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE PRACTICE OF 
HIs CuuRCHES. By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 

Is our LirE-Boat System ErFectuaL? By HE. H. 
Bayley, M.P. 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

Frencu Piars anp EnGLisH MONEY, 
Archer. 

ParocHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 1750-1880. By Rey. 
J. Frome Wilkinson. 

A Lucky SIxpPENcE. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 


NOTICE.—Th CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains the Opening Chapters of a New 
Serial Story by W. E. NORRIS, en- 
titled “MATTHEW AUSTIN.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 127, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, containing :—MatTtHEew AvsTIN. 
By W. E. Norris. Chaps, 1-4—In a Country 
Omnisus.—INSEcT GoDS.—A PRESENT FROM 


By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
By William 





MarGaTE.—MILITARY BALLOONING.—CHARACTER 
Norte: THE PRactTicaL WoMAN.—THE CALDERA 
or PaLmMa.—WitH Epagep Toots, Chaps, 25-27. 


London; Smir#, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 53. 


FOR HEART AND LIFE: 


SERMONS 


BY THE 
Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN, Author of ** The Peopl 
the Pilgrimage,” — 
Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE, 


Just published, TENTH EDITION, royal 8vo, cloth 
45s, ; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. eis 


A TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVI- 

LEGKS, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir THomas Erskine May, 
K.0.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth Edition. 
Books I. and II, Edited by Sir Recinatp F. D, Pat- 
GRavE, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; 
Book III, Edited by ALFRED Bonnam-Canrter, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member of 
the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of 
Commons). 

London: WM. CLowes and Sons, Limited, Law 
Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.C, ; 


USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,’=—Medical Annual, 1893, 
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CHATTO &WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


DIAMONDS. By Justin McCarthy, 

ay of *‘ Dear aay Diedain,” &c. 3 vols. 
ae Diamonds’ is, in point of plot and closeness 

of Pha rrbn by far the most remarkable of Mr. 

McOarthy’s works of fiction......A bold and original 

conception, and the workiog-out of plot and character 

to a highly dramatic issue, after a fashion which no 

deliberately sensational novelist has surp 

World. 

The BURDEN of ISABEL. By J. Mac- 


LAREN CosBaN, Author of *‘ Red Sultan.” 3 vols. 


HTI and ESTHER: a Story of 
vase To-day. By the Writer of “ Bale's = 
Letters. 2 vols. 
“©A clever book, written by one who knows; who 
will be voted daring, no doubt—even audacious,’”’— 
Vanity Fair. 
A WASTED CRIME. By David Christie 
Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 2 vols. 

“* Has all those characteristics which make Christie 
Murray’s novels a source of perpetual delight.”—Sun. 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan St. 


Avusyn, Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 


8 vols. 

. A geek strong, and interesting novel...... [ 
situations of real power and pathos,” — Daily 
Chronicle. 


OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED. 3 vols. 

“A novel of high literary quality, remarkable 

power, and great interest.””—Daily Telegraph. 


WOMAN and the MAN. Robert 


BucHaNnan, Author of ‘‘God and the Man.” 2 


ols. 
hed The picture of a brave, pure woman is winningly 
delineated.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


The MAKING of a NOVELIST: an 
Experiment in Autobiography. By Davin Curis- 
tre Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” With 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“Mr, Murray has been in his time journalist, acter, 
soldier, penniless man of Jetters, and amateur tramp. 
With the pen of a practised novelist, he turns his 
varied experiences to excellent account, and tells his 
own story in a lively succession of strange scenes and 
stirring adventures.”’—Times, 


FROM PADDINGTON to PENZANCE. 
By Cartes G. Harper, Author of “The 
Brighton Road.” With 105 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY : 


a Tale of the Zulu Border. By BERTRAM Mit- 
FORD, Author of ‘‘ The Gun-Runner,” &c. 

“The story has a goodly array of adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes of a thrilling description he 
absorbing attraction of the romance is found in the 
delineation of the escapades and experiences of the 
two transport traders with native tribes.” —Scotsman, 


HEATHER and SNOW. By George 


MacDona.p. 





“A book which no one, having once taken it up, 
will lay down.” —Spectator, 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Maclaren 


OBBAN, 
“ Mr, Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped ’ has found a worthy 
peer,” —Daily Chronicle. 


DR. PASCAL. By Emile Zola, Author 
of “The Dream” and “The Downfall.” With 

ortrait. 

beautiful and most touching love-story.”— 

Vanity Fair, 


LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By Mrs. 
HuNGERFORD. 

“There are in ‘ Lady Verner’s Flight’ several of 
the bright young people who are wont to make Mrs. 
ners books such very pleasant reading.”— 

pectator. 


The WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARON- 
ETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE. Edited by E. 
Watrorp, M.A., Author of “The County 
Families.” 1894 Edition now ready, Windsor 
cloth, price 12s, 6d. 

It gives nearly all the information contained in 
other books, at little more than a third the cost. It 
contains also the blazon of the arms of all hereditary 
titles, and full accounts of all collateral branches in 
remainder to them, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JANUARY : 
—TuE JupGe’s DavcuTer. By J. W. Sherer, 
C.S..—A New Poot or BETHESDA. Py the 
Right Hon. Sir G. Osborne Morgan, M.P.—A 
Pirates’ Parapise. By George H. Powell.— 
Some Notes oN ANALOGIES AND HoMOLOGIES, 
By W. T. Freeman, F.R.C.S—A RvuN FoR THE 
ATLANTIC REcoRD. By James Milne.—In FaBLe- 
LAND. By William Toynbee.—OLp EpinsuRGH 
Inns, 4 Alex. W. Stewart.— ‘‘No Sporrts- 
MAN,” y Fox Russell—_Mnr. JEAFFRESON’S 
REcoLLEcTions. By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D.—ONn 
Some or THE OLD Actors. By Percy Fitz- 
erald, M.A.— Tue SECOND Mrs. TANQUERAY.” 

y Justin H. McOarthy.—Tue Gops oF PRIMI- 
TIVE Man, By Sylvanus Urban, 


Lendon ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly. 


P. 
wa 








The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
The GREY MONK, 


A New Serial Story of Powerful Interest, commences in 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA, 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, commence in 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


- The GREY MONK. Chaps. 1-4. A New Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

- PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

. The LAW of LIFE. 

. COUNTRY LOVERS. 

. LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA. By Cuartes W. Woop. With 9 Illustrations. 
. The CHRISTMAS KNOCK. 

CLOUGH NA MOLLA! By Junia Kavanaau. 

. The OLD LADY in BLACK. 

. LINES on a NUN. By C.J. Lanaston. 














SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 
SHEEP BREEDING INDUSTRY IN THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


‘* Mr. Gibson’s book will, we doubt not, be read with considerable interest by many agriculturalists in this 

country.”—Westminster Gazette. 

* An able and instructive book.”—National Observer. 

““A very useful and much needed book.” —Spectator. 

“ The energetic young capitalist seeking a profitable investment, combined with a healthy life in a good 

climate, will do well to study Mr. Gibson’s work before he finally makes up his mind.”—Land and Water. 

x “A ee work......certainly not without interest to broeders of live stock in this country.”—Live Stock 
ournal, 

“ We do not know a better book of its class.”—Field. 

“The book is put together in a manner which makes it most interesting to read.”—Mark Lane Express, 











REUTER’S TELEGRAM COMPANY, Limited, 25 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL * 


1829. 


Assurance Society, 





2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





Funds, £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 


SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s,, 103., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d,, 58,, and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Liv. 
A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Alfred 


Gurney, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. Small 8vo, 5s. 


ACADEMY,—* Mr. Gurney has evidently been a good deal under the influence 
of that earlier phase of Rossetti’s art—both in painting and poetry—which 
dallied with spiritual mysticism, and sought to givethem a visible embodiment.” 


The STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the 


Rey. ALFRED GURNEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ A beautifully written book, fall of mystical teaching.” 


WAGNER’S PARSIFAL: a Study. By the 
Rev, ALFRED GURNEY. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 











SECOND EDITION. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 


FALLS : a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. From 
the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. 
G. Oates, B.A. With Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 


TIMES.—“ Displays much shrewd wisdom on matters social and political.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ As a book of travel it remains a standard work. 
The journal is entertaining reading in its best form; it is informing, and yet 
does not seem to be so.” 

CAPE TIMES.—“ Mr. Frank Oates, having visited the country before any 
grand scheme for its exploitation was thought of, may be accepted as a witness 
unaffected by any bias of personal interest To Matabele Land as it is this 
handscme and substantial volume is the most complete guide as yet put forth.” 





SECOND EDITION, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and 


Practice. With Information relating to the recently Improved Arrange- 
ments made by the Cremation Society of England. By Sir H. TuHompson, 
F.R.C.S., M.B., Lond., &c., President of the Society. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. ; 
paper, ls, 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,—“ This elegantly-printed little book, by the 
President of the Cremation Society of England, will be read with interest by all 
who wish for authoritative information as to what cremation really involves, 
and what facilities actually exist in England for carrying it out.” 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C, 








FIFTH EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED. 


“Your noble book is the very best compendium of the glorious truth.”— 
Canon WILBERFORCE, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK. 
Weston-super-Mare: LAWRENCE BROTHERS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
WITNESSES to the UNSEEN, and other 


Essays. By WILFRID Warp, Author of ‘‘ William George Ward and the 
Oxford Movement,” and “ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival.” 
8vo, 103. 6d. F 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The essays are written with force, conviction 
and sobriety.’’ . 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The arguments in the book are always acutely reasoned, and 
in one instance at Jeast, set forth with a humorous gusto; and the book, asa 
whole, may be strongly recommende”.”’ 

SPECTATOR.—“ All of them are thoughtful and substantial contributions to 
the clearing up of the general assumptions which underlie the religious belief 
and unbelief of our time, and all of them are well deserving of the more per: 
manent form in which they are now presented to the public.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo, 53. each 
volume, (The Eversley Series.) 


Vol. IV. Science anp HEBREW TRADITION, 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


ee and SOCIAL. By Gotpwin Smits, D.C.L. Extra Crown 
vo, 9s. 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Translated by GoLpwin Smiru, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 103, 


The LIBRARY EDITION of LORD 


TENNYSON’S WORKS, Vol. [X., “Demeter and other Poems.”’ Globe 
8vo, 5s. 
This, with the eight volumes already published, completes the Library Edition 
of Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


Lewis CARROLL, With Illustrations by Harry Furniss, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
net. 


The ROMANCE of the INSECT WORLD. 


By L. N. Bapeyocu. With Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 
others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“As delightful a volume of the kind as we 
have seen for a long time.” 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 


1857-59. Including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the Oam- 
paigns in Rohilcund and Oude. By WiLL1AmM ForBEs-MITCHELL, late Ser- 
geant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 
TIMES.—* A striking and original contribution to the most thrilling chapter 
of our modern history His narrative is vivid and full of strange and romantic 
incidents.” 
ACADEMY.—* It would be easy to quote pages from this book, but we have 
said enough to show that truth may sometimes be, not only stranger than fic. 
tion, but also not less interesting to read.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





H. SOTHERAN and C0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. Sermons 
and Addresses by the late RussreLt Lant CARPENTER, B.A. With a Short 
Memoir by Frances E. Cooke, Edited by J. Estn1in CaRPENTER, M.A. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Mainly expositions of a very admirable kind of the 
application of religious principle to personal, social, and national questions.” 
INQUIRER.—“ Probably few ministers have such a record as Mr. Carpenter 
in the steady, forceful, and efficient direction of public and private attention 
to wrongs and evils that cried out to be righted and removed. The volume is an 
eloquent testimony to this aspect of his life and work.” 
UNITARIAN.—“ Few ministers have ever been more beloved or have exerteda 
stronger or more ennobling personal influence 
instructive and inspiring.” 


KeGan Pavt, TrencH, Triipner, and Co., Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.0,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in. London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. Threepence discount in the shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of New, Illustrated and Fine Art Books (with few exceptions) ; 
also off Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders by post execated by 
return. Catalogues of New Books and Remainders Gratis and Postage Free.— 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





the sermons and addresses are 














NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, price 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203. net. 


Volume XXXVII. (MASQUERIER—MILLYNG) of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS CAN DO FOR 


THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Women’s Employments. By Mrs. H. 
CoLeman Davipson, Author of “ Dainties: English and Foreign,” “ Eggs,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS, 


THE NORTHERN 
NEWSPAPER — at 
SYNDICATE, inch 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
_——_ 
OuUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£1010 0| Narrow Column .,.......000008 £310 0 
5 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 
212 6] Quarter-Column ..........00008 017 6 
ComPanizs. 

Outside Page sscccossssececee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ....cccccssvsserservee £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. - 

Terms: net. 





Supplies articles 
(singly or in series) on 
agriculture and gener- 
ally interesting suab- 


KENDAL, 











mer 
ers 
Quarter-Page .....cssccescrseecee 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





CAPTAIN LUGARD'S 
THE RISE OF 


OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND 
AND UGANDA. 


With 130 Illustrations and 14 Maps. 
2 vols. large demy S8vo, 42s. 


“The most important contribution that has yet been made to the history of 
British East Africa.’’—Times, 

‘Captain Lugard is the Bayard of African enterprise.”—Pall Mull Gazette. 

“No more exciting or more instructive work on the affairs of the Dark Con- 
inent has been written.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“Jt has all the charm of romance, and is one more example that truth is 
stranger than fiction.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt is impossible even to hint at the marvellous adventures through which he 
made his way...... No more stirring story has been told,’’—Punch. 

“‘We have not space for a discussion of this remarkable work as a personal 
narrative and record of travel, rule, organisation, and sport.”— World. 

“Many as are the ta'es of pluck and endurance which have arisen out of 
English exploration in Africa, none of them surpass in vividness and vitality 
this of Captain Lugard’s.”—Globe. 

‘One of the best records of travel, adventure, and conquest which it has been 
our pleasure to meet with.” —Court Circular. 

“Tt has the charm of exciting personal narrative. Its author and subject 
went through many adventures...... Went through experiences like a modern hero 
of romance.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The story he has to tell is a romantic one both from a personaland 4 national 
point of view...... Of quite exceptional interest and value.”—Observer, 

* A mine of valuable information and advice,”—Scotsman. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RT. HON. 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


With 3 Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


‘“ Acharming and engaging biography of a man whom Englishmen of all parties 
respected......A simple, sincere, and admirable life, and its story is told by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in a good book.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

‘A Life which few people will read without a certain emotion. No figure in 
recent political history is more admirable than that of this true man.”—Standard, 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell has not only written an excellent book—that was to be 
expected—but he has set the life and character of W. H. Smith before his country- 
men in a light that reveals him as one worthy of national admiration and grati- 
tude.” —Scotsman, 

“ A work which must command not alone the gratitude of Conservatives, but 
the admiration of Englishmen of every shade of political opinion...... The literary 
merit of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s work should alone ensure it a high place amongst 
biographies.””—Morning Advertiser. 

“*Sir Herbert Maxwell has done his work well—with tact and discretion. He 
has used his materials with literary skill, producing a couple of volumes which 
can be read throughout with pleasure.”—Globe. 

‘A handsome contribution to English literature, and a worthy memorial of a 
statesman who personified one of the best types of the national character.”— 
Manchester Courier. 


Miss M. WARRENDER’S 


MARCHMONT and the HUMES of 


POLWARTH. With 9 Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, crown 


4to, 21s. net. on nila ae 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHAR- 


ACTERS. By Hetena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Fifth Edition, with Portrait by Leh- 
maun., Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DOORSIDE DITTIES. By Jeanie 


Morison, Author of “‘ There as Here,” “‘ On Fifine at the Fair,” ‘“‘ The Pur- 
pose of the Ages,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MADONNA PIA: a Tragedy; and 


Three Other Dramas. Written and Translated by Sir TazopoRE Martin, 
K.C.B. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEIN- 


RICH HEINE, Done into English Verse by Sir THzoporE Martin, K.O.B, 
Tuird Edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


the 


EYMAN, 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being 


Menioirs of Gaston pre Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stanter J. 
Author of “‘ The House of the Wolf.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


‘This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 
ears. It is full of sensation, and the adventures bang very naturally upon the 
ero. Never since D’Artagnan was there a better swordsman......The ride from 

St. Cloud to Meudon with the news of Heury’s assassination is as good as can be. 
The Sieur de Marsac is a ‘ braw’ fighter.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. River 


Haaearp, Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 24 Full-Page 
Tilustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


***Montezuma’s Daughter’ is as pretty a tale of adventure as the public can 
wish to have.’’—Atheneum, 


‘Mr. Rider Haggard has not produced a more successful novel than ‘ Monte- 
zuma’s Daughter,’ or one more calculated to hold the interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS: 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE 

Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 

“ This is a real contribution, not only to the history of travel, but to the litera- 

ture of archeology......The illustrations are numerous and valuable, and there is 
a useful map.” —Globe, 

‘* A lively narrative of travels, adventures, and explorations, interspersed with 


graphic sketches of the people and their ways. The historical and archsological 
interest of Abyssinia is very great.”—Times, 


VARIETIES in PROSE. By Wi1iam 


ALLINGHAM. 3% vols. crown 8vo, 183, Vols. I. and II., RAMBLES by 
PATRICIUS WALKER.—Vol. III, IRISH SKETCHES, &c. 


*,* Many of the Rambles and some of the Essays have previously appeared in 
volume form, but certain of them are now printed for the first time. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anprew Lane. 


With 
8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s. net. 

“An eminently readable book, suitable especially to while away an hour 
amongst the crumbling ruins and hoary monuments of St. Andrews, and to give 
a living, human interest to these venerable remains...... Asa — written 
book, with very beautiful pictures, Mr. Lang’s volume will find many admirers,” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN 


NATURE, HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY HANDLED. Being the 
Burnett Lectures for 1892 and 1898. By Witu1am L, Davipson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE of the RIGHT REV. WILLIAM 


REEVES, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore; President of 
the Royal Irish Academy, &. By Lady Fereuson, Author of “The Story 
of the Irish before the Conquest.” With Portrait, 8vo, 6s. 


WILLS, and HOW NOT to MAKE THEM; 
with a Selection of Leading Cases. By B, B. West, Author of ‘* Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.” Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, 
Grote Professor of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psycho- 


logy. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. New Edi- 


tion, Revised and Largely Rewritten (1892), 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUucELE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JANUARY. 


THE Matcumaker. By L. B. Walford. Chaps, 9-12. 

Tue ATHLETIC Lirz. By Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
An Eton “Vaz.” By Walter Herries Pollock, 

Mrs, Nasesy’s Deniat. By E. F. Benson. 


THE “ Donna” 1n 1893, I, By the Author of “‘ Charles Lowder.” 
II, By the Editor. 


NIVERNAIS IN ENGLAND. By Austin Dobson. 
Crcca’s Lover. By Grant Allen. 


AT THE Sion OF THE Surp, By Andrew Lang. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York : 


15 East 16th Street. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 








With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STANLEY, 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


By ROWLAND E. 


PROTHERO, M.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 


With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster, 


“A most fitting literary monument of an illustrious and beneficent life.”—Daily News. 





Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A MEMOIR OF 
H.R.H. THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Written with the Sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 


With Portraits and Illustrations by Wx. Simpson and others. 
THE SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The Second Edition of The PAMIRS: 


being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia, By the 
Ear or Dunmore, With Maps and Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of 


the Daily Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons. From 1586 
to 1892 inclusive. By Sir Ricuarp Tremp Le, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1, D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 


The SECOND EDITION of LADY 


BURGHERSN’S LETTERS (afterwards COUNTESS of WEST- 
MORLAND) from GERMANY and FRANCE during the CaMPAIGN of 
1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rose WrIGALL. With Portraits, 


Edition de Luxe.— Large 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES 


AMONGST THE ALPS The entire Kdition was subscribed for by 
the Trade on the day of publication, and the Author has no intention of 


reprinting this Edition. 
Medium 8vo, 182. 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU; 


or, 3,800 Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. 
By A. H. Savage Lanpor. With Map, and numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG: Episodes in the Life of a 


Scottish Village. By GaBRIEL SETOUN. 
With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. New and 


Abridged Edition of the Memoir of Madame Jenny Linp-Go.pscumipr, 1820- 
51. From Ms8s, and Documents Collected by Mr. GoLpscumipT. By H.Scotr 
Ho.uanp, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and W. S. Rockstro, Author of 
**The Life of Mendelssohn.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IVAR the VIKING: a Romantic History, 


based upon Authentic Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Pavur B. 
Du Cuai.u, Author of “‘ The Viking Age,” &c. 


With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 9s. 


The CONVERSION of INDIA. From 


Pantzenus to the Present Time, 193—1893. By Ggorcr Situ, C.1.E., LL.D., 
Author of the Lives of William Carey, Henry Martyn, John Wilson, and 
Alexander Duff. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of 


GEORGIANA, LADY de ROS, with some Reminiscences of her 
Family and Friends, including the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, 


the Hon. Mrs. J. R. Swinton. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Crown 8 0, s. 6d. each. 
NEW EDITION of HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


With Maps and Illustrations taken on the Spot, and a Memoir of 
the Author by H. 8. Sarr. 


TYPEE;; or, The Marquesas Islanders. 
OMOO: a Narrative of Adventure in the 


South Seas, 





Folio, £3 13s. 6d. net. 


PLAYING -CARDS of VARIOUS 


AGES and COUNTRIES. Selected from the Collection of Lady 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. Vol. If. FRENCH and GERMAN, 


Vol. 1., ENGLISH, DUTCH, and FLEMISH, already published, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. 


By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History 
to the University of Cambridge. Forming a Volume of Murray’s UNIver- 
SITY Extension Series, Edited by Professor KNIGHT, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS in MODERN BOTANY. 


By Patrick GEDDES, Prof+ssov of Butanv, University Colleze, Dundee, 
Forming a New Volune ot Murray's UNIverSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
Edit d by Professor Knicut. 


With I)lnstrations, 8vo, 16s. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIZ{VAL 


and RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. a Date-Book of Archi- 
tectural Art, Witha List of Arcuitectural Everts, arranged in Chronological 
Order, and an Index to the Names of Architects, Ssulptors, &., referred to 
therein. By J. TAVENOR PERRY. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15-. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Grovanni 


MoreELu. Vol. I. The GALLERIXS of MUNICH and DRESDEN, Trans- 
lated by Constance JOCELYN FFOULKES. 

Vol. II., The BORGHESE and DORIA-PAMFILI GALLERIES, already 
published, 8vo, 15s. 


‘With numerons Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. 
Edited by W. PenneratHer, LL.D. An Entirely New Work, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
COUNT JULIAN: a Tragedy. By Junin 
Sturais, Author of ‘* Comedy of a Country House,” &>. 
NEW VOLUME of MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Establishment of the Empire to the 
Accession of Commodus, A.D. 180. By J. B. Bury, Fe low and Tator of 
Flag ped Dublin, With Coloirei Maps and many Illustrations, post 
OVO, /2. . 

‘ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of the GREEK TESTAMENT. A Work designed for Students 
possessing no previous knowledze of Greek. By THEOPHILUS D, Haut, M.A. 


A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Medium $vo, 123.—ST. JOHN’S 


WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With Portrait of Mr. St. John, and several New Illustrations. 
“The book is a delightful one, worth a hundred of the so-called ‘ publications 
of the season,’—ephemera that are hardly wo.thy to live the limited lives they 
lead.”—Art Journal. 





*.* NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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